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NE of the most attractive and inter- 
esting of the men whose names are 
associated with the early history of the 
common school system in Pennsylvania 
is a gentleman who, at the age of sixty- 
- three years, went to Harrisburg, in 1833, 
as a member of the Senate from Phila- 
delphia, with the sole purpose of secur- 
ing the enactment of a law providing for 
a system of general education. He was 
made Chairman of the Joint Committee 
of Education of the two houses for the 
session of 1833-34, and at once addressed 
himself with generous enthusiasm to his 
self-appointed task. 
_ Hewas a man of high character and 
liberal culture. With ample means at 
his command, he was at the same time 
the best type of public-spirited citizen. 
Blessed with a sunny temper, generous 
disposition, a very pleasing personal ad- 
dress, and possessing a rare fund of quiet 
common-sense combined with unusual 
force and ability in presenting the matter 
in which he was interested, whatever 
that might be, he, with his associates 
upon the Committee, won almost the en- 
tire membership of the Legislature to the 
cordial support of the common school 
bill written by himself. No other man 
in Harrisburg at that time had known 
and mingled with so many people of dis- 
tinction at home and abroad, or enjoyed 
acquaintance so varied and interesting 
with the men of two generations. 
Born in Boston before’ the Revolution- 





ary War of one of the best families of that 
flourishing metropolis, reared amid sur- 
roundings of elegant refinement and lux- 
ury, educated in one of the best schools 
of France, speaking French with the fa- 
miliarity of English, and trained as a 
merchant with wide connections in trade 
and commerce, he was hardly less noted 
for social distinction than for enduring 
service to his adopted city and state. 
And yet, until very recently, so com- 
pletely had the name of Samuel Breck 
been lost to the common school records 
that few people now living in Pennsyl- 
vania had ever heard it in this connec- 
tion, and almost no one knows aught of 
his personal history, or is familiar with 
his unique relation to the law under 
which the common schools were estab- 
lished. It was this law, passed in 1834, 
with so great unanimity, which stirred 
some parts of the State to such blind 
frenzy of opposition that not a few mem- 
bers of the succeeding Legislature, (that 
of 1834-35,) were elected upon the single 
issue of securing its repeal. The elo- 
quence of Thaddeus Stevens, in what he 
was accustomed to regard the best speech 
of his life, preserved it intact upon the 
statute book. And this supreme service 
at a critical era comprises almost his sole 
claim upon the gratitude of the friends of 
education in Pennsylvania. But it is 
enough. It was this law, written by 
Samuel Breck, which Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, as Secretary of the Common- 
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wealth, was called upon to enforce, and 
under which—modified and amended in 
January, 1836, to make it more a work- 
‘ing statute, for in some respects it was 
crude and impracticable—Dr. Burrowes 
organized our Pennsylvania system of 
public instruction. 

Within the past few weeks we have 
had the satisfaction of placing a life-size 
portrait of this practical philanthropist 
upon the walls of the Department of 
Public Instruction in the Capitol Build- 
ing at Harrisburg, as ordered last sum- 
mer at Williamsport by the State Educa- 
tional Association. A picture also of his 
pleasant face is given herewith. Surely, 
he was ‘‘ a man good to live with,’’ and 
let that goodness be perpetuated in the 
Department for whose very existence he 
is in some measure responsible. Let it 
hang there also in recognition of patriotic 
and purely unselfish service in a noble 
cause. Below the portrait a statement is 
made that a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Samuel Breck may be found in the “‘ Jan- 
uary No.,1901, of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal.”’ It is accordingly inserted 
here, and we think will be regarded as 


‘*a find ’’ by many persons in the school 
work in Pennsylvania for its unusual and 


very interesting subject-matter. Nine 
historic portraits, life-size and above it, 
appropriately framed, now adorn the 
walls of the Department of Public In- 
struction —those of Samuel Breck, who 
wrote the law of 1834; Thaddeus Stev- 
ens, who saved the law from repeal in 
1835; Thomas H. Burrowes, who orgkn- 
ized the school system under the law, as 
amended, in 1835-38; Heury L. Diffen- 
bach, who framed the law of 1854; and of 
State Superintendents Henry C. Hickok, 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Charles R.Coburn, 
James P. Wickersham, Elnathau Elisha 
Higbee, and David Jewett Waller, who 
have successively administered this De- 
partment since its organization in 1857. 
Four of these portraits, as they now ap- 
pear upon the walls, were paid for by the 
Department of Public Instruction, three 
by the State Teachers’ Association, and 
two of them the writer has been glad to 
place there zz memoriam. It has been 
our privilege and our pleasure to direct 
the work upon all but one of them, that of 
Supt. Coburn, shipping them to the De- 
partment ready to be hung upon the wall. 
We have done thisas a labor of love, and on 
condition (with ourself) that there should 
be no financial profit in the work. There 
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is generous return in the fact that we 
have been permitted thus to bring back 
the memory of these good men gone, in a 
form that should make them a “‘ living 
presence’ in the School Department for 
generations. 

A strange thing about Mr. Breck is his 
apparent indifference to the honor of hav- 
ing written and secured the enactment of 
the noted ‘‘ law of 1834.’’ He left Harris- 
burg at the end of the legislative session of 
that year, and there is no record that he 
ever after, in any way, sought to influence 
school legislation or the school work of 
the State outside of Philadelphia. In- 
deed, and it has been to us almost incred- 
ible, so little was known by his biogra- 
pher, Mr. Horace E. Scudder, of this the 
greatest work of his life, that he makes 
no mention of it! He either knew nothing 
of it or did not recognize its transcendent 
importance and appreciate its far-reach- 
ing results. 

The question of general education had 
long been a leading subject of thought 
and discussion in Pennsylvania. Nota 
few of her most intelligent and patriotic 
citizens had pondered the difficult prob- 
lem, with an eager desire to do some- 
thing towards its solution. Governors 
had presented the matter in their ad- 
dresses and messages; editors, clergymen, 
lawyers, merchants,manufacturers, teach- 
ers and private citizens of intelligence 
and leisure were calling for better 
schools, many of them demanding that 
the State should take the initiative in 
bold and decisive manner. There had 
been some experimenting with a ‘‘ poor 
law,’’ but this was very unsatisfactory. 
Education and pauperism did not go well 
together. Something better must be 
had, and the times wete ripe for the ad- 
vance movement in the law of 1834. 

In 1833, Hon. Samuel McKean, Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth under Gov- 
ernor Wolf, made a report in response to 
a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, that in the preceding year but 
17,467 children had been returned as 
entitled to receive gratuitous instruction 
under the law of 1809. He refers to 
“‘the lamentable fact that at this ad- 
vanced period, Pennsylvania is without a 
general system of free schools estab- 
lished by law agreeably to the Constitu- 
tion,’’ and declares that, in direct viola- 
tion of said Constitution, ‘‘ there is no 
law in Pennsylvania that provides for the 
establishment of schools throughout the 
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State, nor has there been a dollar granted 
from the public treasury for the exclusive 
purpose of educating the poor.’’ He 
adds that ‘‘by reference to the statute 
books it will be found that all public 
grants for the purpose of education in 
Pennsylvania, whether in shape of 
money or land, prior to 1831, have been 
exclusively confined to institutions ac- 
cessible to the rich alone. Without 
questioning the constitutionality or gen- 
eral expediency of this course, I may 
nevertheless be permitted to say that, to 
my mind the practice that has partially 
obtained since 1795, in the endowment of 
colleges, academies, etc., to annex a con- 
dition that a few poor children shall be 
taught for a limited period free from ex- 
pense, ought to be considered rather as 
an apology for the postponement of a 
duty than the fulfillment of a wise and 
humane provision of the Constitution.’’ 

Governor Wolf made ‘‘ universal educa- 
tion’’ the prominent thought in his annual 
message, in part as follows: 

Universal education, if it were practical to 
enforce it everywhere, would operate as a 
powerful check upon vice, and would do 
more to diminish the black catalogue of 
crimes, so generally prevalent, than any 
other measure, whether for prevention or 
punishment, that has hitherto been devised; 
and in this State it is not only considered as 
being entirely practicable, but is enjoined 
by the Constitution as a solemn duty, the 
non-compliance with which has already 
stamped the stain of inexcusable ignorance 
upon the character of the Commonwealth, 
which nothing short of prompt and efficient 
measures in compliance with the Constitu- 
tional requirement can remove. ; 

To provide by law ‘‘ for the establishment 
of schools throughout the State in sucha 
manner that the poor may be taught 
gratis,’’ is one of the public measures to 
which I feel it to be my duty now to call 
your attention, and most solemnly to press 
upon your consideration. Our apathy and 
indifference in reference to this subject be- 
comes the more conspicuous when we reflect 
that whilst we are expending millions for 
the improvement of the physical condition 
of the State, we have not hitherto appropri- 
ated a single dollar that is available for the 
intellectual improvement of its youth, 
which, in a moral and political point of 
view, is of tenfold more consequence, either 
as respects the moral influence of the State, 
or its political power and safety. 

According to the returns of the last cen- 
sus, we have, in Pennsylvania, five hundred 
and eighty-one thousand one hundred and 
eighty children under the age of fifteen 
years, and one hundred and forty-nine 
thousand and eighty-nine between the 
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ages of fifteen and twenty years, forming an 
aggregate of seven hundred and thirty thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-nine juvenile 
persons of both sexes, under the age of 
twenty years, most of them requiring more 
or less instruction. And yet, with all this 
numerous youthful population growing up 
around us, who in a few years are to be our 
rulers and our lawgivers, the defenders of our 
country and the pillars of the State, and 
upon whose education will depend in great 
measure the preservation of our liberty and 
the safety of the republic, we have neither 
schools established for their instruction, nor 
provisions made by law for establishing 
them as enjoined by the Constitution. 

It is time, fellow citizens, that the char- 
acter of our State should be redeemed from 
the state of supineness and indifference 
under which its most important interest, 
the education of its citizens, has so long 
been languishing, and that asystem should 
be arranged that would ensure not only an 
adequate number of schools to be estab- 
lished throughout the State, but would ex- 
tend its provisions so as to secure the educa- 
tion and instruction of a competent number 
of active, intelligent teachers, who will not 
only be prepared, but well qualified, to take 
upon themselves the government of the 
schools and to instruct the scholars. 

Hon. Samuel Breck, a Senator from 
Philadelphia—we quote from Dr. Jas. P. 
Wickersham —was made chairman of 
a Joint Committee on Education of the 
two Houses, specially appointed ‘‘ for the 
purpose of digesting a general system of 
education.’”?’ Mr. Breck had come to 
Pennsylvania from Massachusetts. He 
was. a gentleman of fortune, a fine 
scholar, full of public spirit, and with a 
heart moved by feelings of the warmest 
phiianthropy. ‘‘ He told me,’’ says Dr. 
Wilmer Worthington of Chester, who 
served with him on the Committee, ‘‘ that 
he had come to the Legislature for the 
purpose of using his best efforts to secure 
the establishment of a system of common 
schools in the State, and had it not been 
for this great desideratum in the legisla- 
tion of the State, he would not have ac- 
cepted a seat in the Senate. When this 
was done, his intention was to decline 
any further public honors of this kind.’ 
Dr. Worthington adds in the letter from 
which this extract is quoted, ‘‘I believe 
he kept his word.’’ Mr. Breck, while a 
member of the Senate, kept a ‘‘ journal’’ 
or diary. In it he gives an account of 
the preparation and passage of the free 
school Act that has made the session of 
1834 memorable. No words written at 
this day could be of equal value. The 
following are the most pointed extracts: 
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Monday, December 9, 1833. Gen. McKean, 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, intro- 
duced me to the Governor’s room. I was 
received very cordially, for I voted for his 
friend McKean. My business with the 
Governor was to learn from him whether he 
had collected any facts in regard to Educa- 
tion and Proxies, two items in his message 
which had been referred to two committes 
of which I was chairman. I was surprised 
to learn from him that he had never thought 
of any system of general education, although 
so often the theme of his public messages. 

Wednesday, Dec. 11, Thechief occupation 
that I propose to myself this session is the 
formation of a system of general education: 
for which purpose I introduced into the 
Senate, on the first day of its meeting, a 
resolution appointing a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses, to which should be referred 
all matters that have relation to the subject. 
That resolution has been adopted, and it 
now remains for me to call the Joint Com- 
mittee together for the purpose of organiz- 
ing and commencing business. As I am 
chairman, I may be expected to take the 
lead; I shall, therefore, address letters to 
the Governors of the States where universal 
education is in operation. My questions to 
them will be something like the following : 

Have you a school fund sufficiently large 
without resorting to taxes? How large is 
the school fund? If you tax, how is the 
tax raised? What is the number of schol- 
ars of both sexes? Is the system univer- 
sal? Please to give an abridgement of 
your school laws? Do the rich avail them- 
selves of this general mode of instruction ? 
How are your teachers formed? and have 
you model schools for them? What is the 
average salary of teachers? and what the 
cost per head of the scholars? What is the 
mode of instruction — whether by the sys- 
tem of Lancaster, or in the usual way? 
What studies are usually followed? and at 
what age are children admitted and dis- 
missed? How does your plan work? Is it 
satisfactory or defective ? Is it susceptible 
of improvement? If so, in what way? 
Will you be pleased to add to these inter 
rogatories any observations that may aid- 
the great object the Committee has in 
charge? A particular account of the school 
fund, as to the amount annually expended, 
and its competence to give a rudimental ed- 
ucation, together with the mode of its ad- 
ministration, disbursement, etc., will be 
very acceptable. How many scholars usu- 
ally compose a school? Are the two sexes 
taught together? If not, are male or female 
teachers employed for the instruction of the 

irls? Does your plan oblige the public to 
Tesiniet funds of equal amount to those fur- 
nished by the Legislature, when schools are 
organized in any district? 

Sunday, 22. Heard Rev. C. Colton preach. 
Mr. Colton is the Principal of a new Col- 
lege, just established near Bristol on the 
Delaware. I received from him a long essay 
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on the subject of education, which he took 
the trouble to write at my request. To him, 
and to the Rev. Mr. Junkin, Principal of 
Lafayette College, Easton, I am much in- 
debted, and hope to incorporate their ideas 
on education into the bill which I expect 
will be reported this session. 

Sunday, January 19, 1834. Here is a gap 
in my Journal, owing to constant occupa- 
tion on the report and bill prepared by me 
on the subject of general education. These 
with other legislative duties, and sometimes 
ill health have caused its neglect. 

Saturday, February 1. My general educa- 
tion bill, report and appendix, having been 
printed to-day, I sat up until midnight 
sending off about two hundred copies, and 
then went to bed sick. 

Thursday, February 27. The general 
school bill introduced by me, has passed the 
House of Representatives by a unanimous 
vote, saveone. The zay man is named Grim. 

March 15, 7834. This morning, the edu- 
cational bill, which has engaged much ot 
my attention, passed the Senate with three 
dissenting voices, and these decidedly the 
most ignorant and least educated of its mem- 
bers. They are Messrs. McCulloch, of 
Huntingdon, Stcoever, of Dauphin, and 
Sangston, of Fayette. These three, with 
Grim in the House of Representatives, form 
the minority in the Legislature. It is truly 
honorable that so good a bill should have 
passed so nearly by a unanimous vote. If 
the measure shall work well, my public life 
will have resulted in some good. 

Iam happy to say I was aided zealously 
and very ably by Doctor Anderson and Doc- 
tor Worthington, of the House, and by 
Senators Jackson, Penrose and Read. 

Dr. George Smith, of Delaware county, 
was a member of the Senate from 1833 to 
1836, favored warmly the free school law 
of 1834, voted against repealing that law 
in 1835, and served as chairman of the 
Committee on Education in 1835-6, and 
prepared the revised school law of that 
session, which for the first time placed 
the system in working shape. Probably 
the last of the survivors among those 
who took an active part in the legislation 
that gave the State its system of free 
schools, Dr. Smith gave, under the date 
of February 15, 1881, a few months be- 
fore his death, his recollections of the 
passage of the Act of 1834, as follows: 

At the commencement of the session of 
1833-4, on motion of Samuel Breck, of Phil- 
adelphia, a Joint Committee was appointed 
‘‘for the purpose of digesting a system of 
general education for this Commonwealth.”’ 
The House of Representatives very cordially 
united with this project, and a committee 
was accordingly appointed. The members 
of this committee on the part of the Senate 
were Samuel Breck, Charles B. Penrose, 
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William Jackson, Almon H. Read, and Wil- 
liam Boyd; and on that of the House, Sam- 
uel Anderson; William Patterson, James 
Thompson, James Clarke, John Wiegand, 
Thomas H. Crawford and Wilmer Wor- 
thington. 

The first movement of this committee was 
to obtain all the information possible from 
persons engaged in the business of educa- 
tion, as well as from official sources in other 
States where a common school system had 
been in operation. 

The bill reported by this Joint Committee 
was generally regarded as correct in princi- 
ple, and as the members in either House 
were alike inexperienced, it was not much 
discussed, but was passed by a nearly unan- 
imous vote in the Senate, and with but one 
dissenting vote in the House. 

Samuel Breck, of the Senate, Chairman 
of the Joint Committee, was undoubtedl 
the author of the bill. He wasa high] en | 
ucated gentleman, past the meridian of life, 
who had never mixed much with people 
living in rural districts. Hence we cannot 
wonder at the main fault of this law—per- 
haps its only material fault—the great 
amount of machinery required to carry it 
into effect. This defect, if not seen at the 
time, became fully developed when the 
effort was made to establish schools under 
its provisions. The real friends of the law 
viewed these defects as a temporary evil 
which could be easily remedied, while its 
enemies greatly magnified them, and soon 
united in a determined demand for the re- 
peal of the law. 


These recollections of Dr. Smith, says 
Dr. Wickersham, fittingly supplement 
the entries in Mr. Breck’s Journal, and 
are in substance the recollections, as ap- 
pears from memoranda based on their 
written or oral statements, of Judge 
James Thompson, of Erie, Dr. Wilmer 
Worthington, of Chester, and John 
Wiegand, of Philadelphia, who were 
members of the Joint Committee, and of 
William Hopkins, of Washington, John 
Strohm, of Lancaster, and Elijah F. 
Pennypacker, of Chester, who were in 
the Legislature, but not members of the 
committee. They also conform to the 
brief official record made of this import- 
ant event in our educational history. 

Some extracts from the report of the 
Joint Committee will show the broad, 
generous views of education entertained 
by its members. With reference to class 
education this report, doubtless written 
by Mr. Breck, says: 

A radical defect in our laws upon the sub- 
ject of education, is that the public aid 
now given, and imperfectly given, is con- 
fined to the r. Awareof this, your Com- 
mittee have taken care to exclude the word 
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poor from the bill which will accompany 
this report, meaning to make the system 
general, that is to say, to form an educa- 
tional association between the rich, the 
comparatively rich, and the destitute. Let 
them all fare alike in the primary schools, 
receive the same elementary instruction, 
imbibe the republican spirit, and be ani- 
mated by a feeling of perfect equality. In 
after life, he who is diligent at school will 
take his station accordingly, whether born 
to wealth or not. Common schools univer- 
sally established will multiply the chances 
of success, perhaps of brilliant success, 
among those who may otherwise forever 
continue ignorant. It is the duty of the 
State to promote and foster such establish- 
ments. That done, the career of each youth 
will depend upon himself. The State will 
have given the first impulse; good conduct 
and suitable application must do the 
rest. Among the indigent, ‘*some flash- 
ing of a mounting genius’’ may be found; 
and among both rich and poor, in the course 
of nature, many no doubt will sink into 
mediocrity or beneath it. Yet let them all 
start with equal advantage, leaving no dis- 
crimination, then or thereafter, but such as 
nature and study shall produce. 

Of the replies received to the interro- 
gatories addressed to the Governors of 
States and to individuals ‘‘ distinguished 
for their zeal and intelligence in matters 
of general education,’’ the report says 
they were ‘‘prompt, full and satisfac- 
tory.’’ Among these letters, which were 
published in an appendix to the report, 
there is one from the veteran educational 
reformer of Philadelphia, Roberts Vaux, 
in which he recommends among other 
things that teachers for the common 
schools be prepared in existing Colleges 
and Academies; that the branches to be 
taught in the schools be made to extend 
‘*to the utmost limit of the teacher’s 
knowledge, embracing, as it should, all 
the learning required for the useful pur- 
poses of life;’’ and that the Legislature 
should direct the compiling of a book to 
be introduced into every school to be 
called ‘‘ Zhe Fennsylvania Youth's and 
Freeman's Book of Duties’? and to contain 
a full, plain statement of cur rights and 
duties as men and citizens, and also, a 
book for teachers ‘‘on the application of 
the arts to the purposes of man, political 
economy, astronomy, chemistry, and cer- 
taiu branches of natural philosophy.’’ 
The kind of supervision of schools that 
went into effect twenty years later in a 
form less close and complicated was with 
thoughtful foresight provided for in the 
Act of 1834. The supervising officers 
were called ‘‘inspectors of schools.’ 
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Upon the subject of the training of teach- 
ers, the Committee express views in ad- 
vance of the public opinion of the day. 
They say: 

But the chief preparatory step is, unques- 
tionably, the formation of teachers; and on 
this highly important subject, the informa- 
tion collected by your committee is ample. 
Wherever systems of common schools 
exist, there is but one voice on this head. 
Seminaries for the instruction of teachers 
are as important as medical schools for 
physicians. Under the proposed system, a 
larger supply of teachers will soon be 
wanted, po § these must be properly formed 
for their vocation. They must be taught 
the art of governing a school well; they 
must acquire the knowledge necessary to be 
communicated, and the art of communicat- 
ing that knowledge. 

Many of the provisions contained in 
the law of 1834, says Dr. Wickersham, 
were not new. Certain of them had ap- 
peared in the Act of 1824, in a bill pre- 
pared by a committee appointed at a 
public meeting in Philadelphia in 1831, 
and in the bill that failed in the House 
in 1833. Historically, however, its pas- 
sage was the most important event con- 
nected with education in Pennsylvania— 
the first great victory for free schools. 

The provisions of this law, and the 
story of the desperate and successful 
struggle to maintain the ground thus 
gained in the interest of the schools will 
be found one of the most interesting 
chapters in Dr. Wickersham’s invaluable 
‘* History of Education in Pennsylvania,”’ 
to which the reader is referred. 

It was the habit of Mr. Breck through 
many years of his long life to jot down 
bits of personal experience and reflections 
on things seen or heard, and upon passing 
events of more than usual interest. 
These notes occupy perhaps a dozen 
closely-written volumes. The legatee of 
these manuscripts was enjoined by him to 
examine these diaries and expunge from 
them everything that might give pain to 
others. He had much leisure at his com- 
mand, being freed for many years from 
the pressing claims of the ordinary busi- 
ness career, and he enjoyed recreation of 
this kind. Besides, these notes often fur- 
nished hints and suggestions for frequent 
papers and public addresses. Under date 
of December 9, 1833, when beginning to 
look up facts, information or suggestion 
for his committee that might be utilized to 
good purpose in framing the new school 
law, he began certain entries in his diary, 
which have already been given on page 358- 
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His memory, which was retentive to 
the last, could span the entire period 
from the beginning of the war of the 
Revolution to that for the preservation of 
the Union. In one of his diaries he says: 
‘*T was born on the 17th of July, 1771, in 
the then town of Boston. It was ata period 
of political excitement, and I feel myself 
identified with the Revolution, having 
been nursed at Lexington where the first 
blood was spilt, and an unconscious 
spectator of the battle of Bunker Hill. I 
say unconscious, because at the date of 
that battle (17th of June, 1775,) I was too 
young to receive a durable impression, or 
indeed to have any recollection at all 
about it. I have been told, however, 
that the woman who had the care of me 
stood on an eminence with me in her 
arms looking upon the engagement. An 
event which took place shortly after I 
remember perfectly. Boston was closely 
invested by Washington, and in the bom- 
bardment a shell fell in our courtyard 
that cracked a beautiful mirror by the 
concussion of the air in bursting, and 
gave my father a broad hint to provide 
for the safety cf his family. He obtained 
a passport from the British general, and 
being allowed to traverse the camp of the 
besiegers, took his wife and children to 
Philadelphia, stopping a few days at New 
York. I, of course, have few recollec- 
tions of the visit. One thing only can I 
remember, and that is the inoculation of 
my sister and myself for the small-pox. 
We stayed a few months in Philadelphia 
and then returned to Taunton in Massa- 
chusetts, so as to be ready to enter Bos- 
ton as soon as the British should evacu- 
ate the town. In due time we returned 
to Boston, and I may boast of having 
been cradled in the midst of the brave 
men who so nobly commenced and so 
gloriously terminated our immortal war 
of Independence. I may add that the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, having 
undertaken to educate the sons of Gen- 
eral Warren, who was slain at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, sent them to a school at 
Chelsea, near Boston, kept by a clergy- 
man named Payson; and as I was placed 
there about the same time, we were made 
bedfellows, and so continued for some 
months.’’ 

He died September 1, 1862, in his 
ninety-second year. Soon after the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumpter in 1861—nearly 
eighty-eight years after he had heard the 
guns of Washington bombarding Boston 
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—he was at a concert given by pupils of 
the Institution for the Blind in Philadel- 
phia, a charity in which he was much 
interested, and which was geuverously re- 
membered in his will. He occupied a 
seat upon the platform, the patriarch of 
the occasion. With the close of the con- 
cert there was a call for the Star Span- 
gled Banner, which was sung with great 
spirit. At the repetition of the chorus to 
the last verse the aged Mr. Breck sprang 
to his feet with youthful enthusiasm, and 
waving his hat, called upon the audience 
of some seven hundred people for ‘‘ Three 
cheers for the Union and the Constitu- 
tion, one and indivisible,’ adding, ‘‘I 
was a man when they were formed, and 
God forbid that I should live to witness 
their downfall!’ They were given with 
the hearty emphasis of ¢hree times three, 
to the wonderment of the blind pupils, 
who had never before heard such cheer- 
ing in their quiet halls. 


COLLEGE OF SOREZE IN FRACE, 


The American Revolution was practi- 
cally ended, and the French revolution 
Was some years in the future. His fa- 
ther was recognized in Boston as a very 


‘active agent for the French, but he felt 
daily the want of a knowledge of their 


language. He had Frenchmen employed 
in his counting house, but wished him- 
self to know the language well enough to 
be able to read it readily. He decided 
also to have his children learn French. A 
teacher was employed, and Gov. John 
Hancock and Samuel Breck, Sr., joined 
the class, but neither of them made much 
progress, owing to their age and numer- 
ous occupations. Of the children Mr. 
Breck says: ‘‘ Three of us spoke French 
fluently, and all had some knowledge of 
the language.”’ 

On the 24th of December, 1782, he em- 
barked for France for a term of years at 
the college of Soreze in Lower Lan- 
guedoc, a school recommended to. his 
father by the French admiral then com- 
manding the fleet in the American 
waters. He was sent in care of a major 
in Rochambeau’s army who was return- 
ing to France, and who undertook to see 
him safe to the college. After a very 
quick trip of but sixteen days, driven by 
storm winds much of the way, they an- 
chored at the mouth of the Loire. Dur- 
ing their stay at Nantes they went to the 
play, of which he says: ‘‘It was the 
custom for persons of ‘any distinction to 
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enter the theatre behind the scenes, even 
while the play was going on. My pro- 
tector was indulged with this privilege, 
and after the curtain dropped, he took 
me to the green-room, where I was much 
caressed by the actresses, who, as well as 
the ladies of the best society in the town, 
filled my pockets with bon-bons, and 
called me ‘le petit Bostonian.’ It was 
indeed by the name Bostonian that all 
Americans were then known in France. 
The war having broken out in Boston, 
and the first great battle fought in its 
neighborhood, gave to that name univer- 
sal celebrity. I remember a song in the 
chorus of which Boston figured. Coffee 
houses took that name, and a game, in- 
vented at that time and played long after 
in Paris, was called ‘ Boston.’ ”’ 

Of the school he says: ‘‘ The letter 
from the Marquis de Vaudreuil, of which 
I was bearer, and those sent on from 
Bordeaux by Mr. Bethman, together with 
the personal introduction by Chevalier de 
Chalvet, could not fail to secure me, on 
the part of the principal, a most cordial 
reception. Cheered as I was by the fine 
buildings of the college, the lovely land- 
scape that surrounds them, and already 
accustomed to the manners of the French, 
I entered upon my studies with light 
heart and contented mind. The vener- 
able and beloved superior, Dom Des- 
pauex, embraced me with parental affec- 
tion, and recommended me to the protec- 
tion of the sub-rector, Dom Crozal, who 
acted as my prefect, and never intermitted 
the kindest treatment of a friend and 
father during our connection of more 
than four years. Very able lay teachers 
assisted these Benedictine monks, and 
taught everything fitted to give a solid 
education, intermixed with every variety 
of ornamental or pleasing instruction. 
Thus besides the ancient and modern 
languages and exact sciences, drawing, 
music, dancing, riding, fencing, military 
exercises, etc., were a part of our daily 
occupation, so that notwithstanding we 
were at our lessons during ten hours and 
a quarter every day, except Sundays, a 
judicious interchange of the serious with 
the lighter matter prevented fatigue. 

‘‘Experience in that seminary has 
shown me that the Latin and non-Latin 
classes can go on with kindred feeling 
and perfect harmony in the study of the 
various branches common to them both 
under one and the same collegiate gov- 
ernment. I prefer, undoubtedly, an edu- 
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cation based on a knowledge of the dead 
languages ; yet it may not be deemed in- 
dispensable. Our college life was always 
diversified by the variety of our studies, 
and sometimes by transient visits of dis- 
tinguished strangers, itinerant showmen, 
and once a year by the dread arrival of 
the king’s inspector. This last was a 
severe man, and in the eyes of the schol- 
ars a surly tyrant. He generally sug- 
gested some unpopular regulation, and 
appeared to execute his duty in a rough 
and discourteous way, which contrasted 
very strongly with the mild and truly 
parental demeanor of the good monks. 

‘“We had now reached the 8th of 
March (1787), the day fixed for my de- 
parture from Soréze, where I had spent 
more than four years in contentment; 
and on taking leave I can truly say my 
heart was filled with gratitude toward 
those kind monks, who ever treated me 
with parental tenderness and the most 
watchful solicitude for my happiness here 
and hereafter. If my good maternal 
grandmother, who belonged to an old 
colonial and intolerant sect refused to 
kiss me and reluctantly gave me her 
blessing when I [eft home, because I was 
going to a popish country, what would 
she have said had she known that I had 
turned Roman Catholic, went to mass 
and to confession? Yet such had been 
my practice for nearly two years, but 
without the monks having used the 
smallest effort to turn me from the relig- 
ion of my fathers. They fulfilled their 
contract in that respect most honorably; 
and the change was the act of a young 
man of the greatest piety and applica- 
tion. Studious, orderly, every way ex- 
emplary, he was my most intimate friend, 
and swayed by his advice I addressed 
myself to the Superior, Dom Despaulx, 
and asked for a confessor. ‘That consid- 
erate ecclesiastic bade me pause and take 
a week to reflect upon the subject. I 
did so, and not having changed my opin- 
ion, he named a monk to whom I regu- 
larly confessed until I left college. I may 
add while I am on this subject that 
my friend, whom I forbear to name, and 
who was so good and happy a Christian 
at Soréze, became perverted by the free 
way of thinking of Voltaire and the phil- 
osophers of his school. I met him at 
Nismes, where he went a few months 
before my departure, and I am sorry to 
find him almost an infidel.”’ 

After his return to America, Mr. Breck 
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relinquished such hold as he had on the 
Roman Catholic Church, and was con- 
firmed in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in which communion he died. 
He says: ‘‘ When I was in Paris in 
1787 I met there a Roman Catholic abbé 
by the name of Thayer. He was a na- 
tive of Boston, had been a Protestant 
clergyman, went to France, became a 
Roman Catholic, and was now a sub- 
deacon in the clerical seminary of St. 
Sulpice at Paris. While at college 
among the good Benedictine monks, I 
changed to that mode of worship myself, 
and of course was well received by the 
Superior when I visited the Rev. Mr. 
Thayer. He made me promise to 
assist the young deacon whenever he 
should arrive in Boston for the purpose 
of opening a Roman Catholic chapel. 
With this understanding I received the 
Superior’s blessing and returned io 
America. It was not long before I had 
letter upon letter from the abbé an- 
nouncing the consignment of trunks of 
books. They came in safe and were 
carefully housed. ‘This was in 1789, just 
as the disturbances in France and the 
West Indies threw a few well-educated 
Frenchmen into Boston. By and by, 
Monsieur 1|’Abbé himself made his ap- 
pearance, after my zeal for the pope’s 
Church had cooled off; and I was now 
again a Protestant. I had the consent of 
my family to aid the new priest in estab- 
lishing his chapel, which was done with 
all manner of solemnity, and without the 
smallest opposition, for persecution in 
Boston had wholly ceased. We fitted up 
a dilapidated and deserted meeting-house 
in School street that was built in 1716 by 
some French Huguenots, and it was now 
converted into a popish church, princi- 
pally for the use of French Romanists. A 
subscription put the sacristy or vestry- 
room in order, erected a pulpit and pur- 
chased a few benches. A little addi- 
tional furniture and plate was borrowed. 
At length everything was prepared to 
solemnize the first public mass that was 
ever said in Boston—in a town where 
thirteen years before the Pope and the 
Devil were annually promenaded through 
the streets and finally burned together, 
leaving it doubtful then which was the 
greater rascal of the two. This was the 
commencement of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Boston. 

‘‘And while I am on the subject of 
churches I may mention that a gang of 
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atheists opened a temple in Philadelphia 
in 1796 ot ’97, which they dedicated to 
Reason, so that, throwing off entirely the 
Christian creed, they took Tom Paine 
and Robespierre’s Goddess of Reason and 
such-like for their idol. This effort was 
associated with a licentious newspaper 
called the Zemple of Reason. I am happy 
to say that public opinion soon after put 
the whole down. In the year in which I 
am writing (1830) a pupil of Robert 
Owen, a female named Fanny Wright, 
has been lecturing to crowded audiences 
in one of the Philadelphia theatres upon 
agrarianism and infidelity. She is an 
itinerant Englishwoman, who meets 
with support from those only who were 
confirmed irreligionists before she began 
her career. Nobody is persecuted in this 
country, so that palpable infidelity or 
sublimated social doctrines fall to pieces 
before the all-powerful disapprobation of 
public opinion.’’ 

After leaving the college he traveled 
for some two months with his friend Dom 
Crozal. He speaks of the worthy Bene- 


dictine with gratitude for his uniform 
kindness and protection, ‘‘ which was 
neither irksome by rigid superintendence 


nor lax by inattention.’’ He embarked 
at Havre, and, after a passage of forty- 
seven days, and the loss of some spars off 
Cape Hatteras, reached New York, of 
which te says: 

New York to Boston. — The city of New 
York, now so large and well built, was in 
ruins in the year 1787. It was in the last 
days of June in that year that we anchored 
opposite to a filthy wooden shed called the 
Fly Market, and when our boat reached the 
shore we had to climb up a wharf that was 
tumbling to pieces. Some twenty or thirty 
vessels lay at the other wharves, and those 
shores that now exhibit a forest of masts 
and a stir of commerce, surpassed in the 
whole world by twocities only (London and 
Liverpool), were then naked and silent. As 
a colonial town it was a place of considera- 
ble trade, but having been in the hands of 
the enemy for seven years, and visited dur- 
ing that time by an extensive conflagration, 
we found it ina state of dilapidation, and 
not at all recovered irom the effects of the 
war. In Broadway, from Wall street to the 
Battery, the great fire had swept away al- 
most every building, including Trinity 
church, and the rest of the town was made 
up of miserable wooden hovels and strange- 
looking brick houses, constructed in the 
Dutch fashion, and often with yellow bricks 
brought from Holland. They presented a 
narrow front to the street, and exhibited 
their gable-ends. These: have all disap- 
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peared, and indeed they contrast very dis- 
advantageously with our modern manner of 
building. In short, the city of New York, 
which now displays so much elegance, com- 
fort and wealth, and contains about one 
hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants, 
was in 1787 a poor town with about twenty- 
three thousand people. 

In those days there were but two ways of 
getting to Boston: one was by a clumsy 
stage that traveled about forty miles a day, 
with the same horses the whole day; so that 
by rising at three or four o’clock, and pro- 
longing the day’s ride into night, one made 
out to reach Boston in six days ; the other 
route was by packet-sloops up the Sound to 
Providence, and thence by land to Boston. 
This was full of uncertainty, sometimes 
being traveled in three and sometimes in 
nine days. I myself have been that length 
of time (nine days) going from New York to 
Boston. Now, travelers go by the steam- 
boat between the two cities in a day and 
night ! 

On my journey to Boston I chose the 
water-conveyance, and reached my native 
town on the second of July, 1787, after an 
absence of four years and a half. I found 
my dear parents and family well. I spoke 
English with the accent of a foreigner. My 
long residence among the French had made 
their language more familiar than my own. 
On the Fourth, being a national holiday, 
there was a great parade on the Common 
opposite to my father’s house, and a vast 
assemblage at the beautiful residence of the 
governor of the State, the celebrated John 
Hancock. This distinguished man lived in 
a spacious house, built by his uncle, I think, 
and superbly situated, substantially con- 
structed and fancifully ornamented. My 
father introduced me to His Excellency and 
to all the principal people of the town. 
Five or six hundred militiamen paraded in 
rifle-frocks and queer dresses in honor of 
the day; a public oration was delivered by 
Harrison Gray Otis, I believe; and in the 
evening squibs and fireworks closed the fete. 


The following* extracts are from the 
diaries and notes of Mr. Samuel Breck. 
They give many facts and much in the 
way of comment and impression that will 
be read with unusual interest: 


Smuggling —In the course of the year 
1787, or beginning of 1788, my father, find- 
ing me inclined to become a merchant, en- 
gaged a place in the counting-house of Mr. 
John Codman, brother-in-law to the great 
Thomas Russell. The terms of my admis- 
sion I always thought excessive. I paid 
one hundred guineas, and this when money 
was extremely valuable, and worth more 
than double the same amount of this date. 
On the first day of my going to Mr. Codman 
I carried to him in gold this entrance fee, 
and continued with him until August, 1790. 
The lessons taught in this counting-house 
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in reference to trade were of the most im- 
moral character, chiefly owing to the dis- 
turbed and feeble state of the old Confedera- 
tion government, and in execution of the 
revenue laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Sosoon as a vessel arrived, 
one-half the cargo was hoisted into the 
—— part of the store, and the other half 
only entered at the custom-house; and thus 
we were initiated into the secret of smug- 
gling. To ask one hundred guineas of 
young gentlemen educated in honorable 
principles to teach them this low fraud and 
disreputable course of trade showed the 
times to be sadly out of joint. Yet persons 
who until then (and then too, I hope) 
despised all tricks and deceptions were 
made principal agents in this vile imposi- 
tion. The only apology was the universal- 
ity of the custom. The laws were a dead 
letter; the States, ccllectively and individu- 
ally, were bankrupt; the public debt at ten 
or twelve dollars for a hundred! Each 
State was pulling against the other, and the 
fruit of our seven years’ war for independ- 
ence did not then eee to be worth gath- 
ering. Disunited from Maine to Georgia, 
the elements of self-government seemed to 
be lost, and we were fast sinking into 
anarchy and confusion. 

From this alarming situation we were de- 
livered in 1789 by the adoption of the pres- 
ent excellent Constitution, which has car- 
ried this great nation in the course of forty 
years from a fearful state of poverty and dis- 
order to its present high station and un- 
rivaled prosperity. At the very moment of 
its organization smuggling ceased, and the 
American importer, intimidated by some 
extensive seizures, and animated bya spirit 
of patriotism and honor, made correct en- 
tries. He has been carefully watched, I 
grant, and the laws have been rigidly exe- 
cuted; yet much praise is due to the 
merchant, who by his good-will has aided 
the efforts of government; so much so that 
during these forty years, when seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars have been collected, 
the defalcation by non-payment of duties 
has not amounted to the one-thousandth 
part of the sum paid into the treasury; and 
this fact is officially stated in a document 
sent to Congress from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Fohn Quincy Adams.—In this year (1788), 
on a visit to Newburyport, I first became 
acquainted with the late President of the 
United States, John Quincy Adams, and 
was subsequently brought into considerable 
intimacy with him when a fellow-member 
of a select club of twelve. But at the time 
I knew him at Newburyport he was reading 
law in the office of the celebrated jurist, 
Theophilus Parsons. Mr. Adams inter- 
mixed with his law-studies a moderate in- 
dulgence of Jdelles-lettres composition. 
Among others, he wrote a satire on the 
female society of the small town in which 
he resided. The airs and graces and follies 
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of some of the girls were lashed severely. 
He lent me this poem, written in his own 
compact hand, as easy to read as any print. 
I kept it long enough to read to my Aunt 
Andrews, a blue-stocking of Boston. It 
offended her greatly. She is still alive, and 
is an accomplished lady and good poetess. 
She did not criticise the versification, but 
was indignant at the cutting sarcasm that 
pervaded the entire composition. I know 
not whether she has ever forgiven the juve- 
nile attack. When I was in Congress (the 
18th Congress, sessions 1823-1825) I saw Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams frequently, and gave him 
my vote in the House of Representatives 
when his election came before that body. 
On that eventful occasion I alone, of all the 
Pennsylvania delegation, voted for him, 
every one of my colleagues voting for Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson. Mr. Adams told me 
that although he knew my vote could not 
be operative, on account of our voting by 
States, yet he felt more anxious about it 
than about any other. ‘‘I thought of 
James Vila’s,’’ said he, ‘‘ where we held our 
club; our early friendship occurred to me.’’ 
I replied that my vote was given both to 
satisfy my judgment and gratify my feel- 
ings. He made a good President, and con- 
ducted the affairs of the nation well for four 
years. 

Things in 1787 were in a declining condi- 
tion in every part of the United States, and 
poor. Boston, the population of which was 
reduced to eighteen thousand, lost this year 
by fire several hundred houses in the south- 
ern partoftown. La Fayette, accidentally 
hearing of this calamity in Paris, wrote to 
my father to draw on him for three hundred 
pounds sterling, and distribute the amount 
among those who stood in need of aid. 

Second Voyage to Europe.—On a Sunday 
about the 16th of August, 1790, I met 
in the Public Walk at Boston Mr. John 
Higginson, who commanded one of his 
father’s merchant-ships. In the course 
of conversation I inquired when he in- 
tended to sail, and where he was going. 
He said he should be ready for the sea by 
the 2oth, and that he was bound to Dublin. 
‘*Now, Breck,’’ said he, ‘‘I have a snug 
state-room in my brig Sukey; the season is 
fine; you have nothing to do here; get 
yourself ready for a trip with me, and take 
another look at the old country.’’ The pro- 
posal was quite unexpected. I had no 
thought of visiting Europe. ‘‘ Your invita- 
tion,’’ I said, ‘‘is very tempting, and if my 
father does not object to it I will be ready 
to accompany you.’’ On consulting my 
father I found him disposed to gratify my 
wish, and we immediately commenced our 
preparations. I say our, because that ex- 
cellent parent, having a large claim on 
Daniel Parker, who resided in London, put 
his papers in order and  _i me full power 
to settle it. He provided me likewise very 


amply with bills of credit and money in 
gold; so that on the day appointed I was on 
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board the Sukey, sailing down the harbor 

to Nantasket Roads in company with sev- 
eral friends, who spent a jovial day with us 
and bade us an affectionate adieu in the 
evening. We had no national representa- 
tive at the British court — none whatever; 
nor at Paris either, nor in Holland; so that 
our countrymen had to get along as well as 
they could, and with such protection as 
they were able to find. But in England, 
Americans feel always at home; identified 
as they are with the natives in language, 
customs and manners, their country is to 
us as ourown. As to London, a short res- 
idence makes one familiar with its din, 
which indeed does not extend beyond the 
main streets. 

I was very agreeably surprised one morn- 
ing at my lodgings in Northumberland 
street by a visit from Frederick William 
Geyer, an old friend and fellow-townsman. 
He had just finished the tour of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. “I gave him a hearty 
welcome, and contrived to keep him with 
me by converting my dressing-room into a 
bed chamber. We lived together many 
months. He was a young man of fine ap- 
pearance and easy manners, and we agreed 
most perfectly in everything. In giving me 
an account of his tour he mentioned a cir- 
cumstance strongly illustrative of the hos- 
pitality of the Irish. Frederick had taken 
to Dublin a letter of introduction to a gen- 

_ tleman whose name I forget. It was deliv- 
ered, and he was very kindly received. He 
spent a week in that city, during which 
time the greatest attention was paid to him 
by that individual, and at his departure, 
learning that his guest intended to go to 
Scotland by Port Patrick, he presented him 
with letters for the towns on his route. But 
what was Frederick’s surprise when, on 
taking leave of this kind Irishman, he was 
told that he had no knowledge of the per- 
son who wrote the introductory letter pre- 
sented to him, which was intended, he did 
not doubt, for a merchant of his name! 
‘*But I knew,’’ continued he, ‘‘ that I had 
more leisure and better means of entertain- 
ing you than he had, so I did not choose 
to undeceive you.’’ 

The king, whom I had seen before with 
his family at the theatre, was a fine looking 
man, aboutfifty years old and in excellent 
health. Several noblemen sat in the car- 
riage with him, and the speech he delivered 
that day elicited a good deal of eloquence 
from Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan and others 
on the dispute with the Spaniards about 
Nootka Sound. I went with Geyer and a 
party of Americans to hear that parlia- 
mentary debate. We took some sandwiches 
in our pockets, and going to the House of 
Commons as early as one o’clock p. m., we 
obtained a pretty good place in the gallery, 
for which we paid five shillings. Here we 
waited until four, when the mace appeared, 
followed by the Speaker. The house filled 
Slowly until five, when Burke rose and 
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made some desultory remarks about Somer- 
set House, then newly built in the Strand. 
He was urging the passage of a bill pro- 
viding for the repair of this edifice, which, 
although just finished, was constructed so 
slightly in the flooring as to be unsafe, and 
to ‘crack horribly,’ as he affirmed, when 
exposed to any great weight. Mr. Burke 
was a fat man, dressed in a drab-colored 
suit, and notwithstanding what he said was 
very commonplace, he was listened to at- 
tentively. The newspapers the next day 
reported his ‘‘ horrible crack.’’ Just behind 
me sat the famous Woodfall, learning every 
word of the debates as it were by heart, and 
with his unique talent carrying them in his 
memory to his office after the adjournment, 
and then very correctly writing them down 
for his press. 

Shortly after Burke took his seat, a di- 
vision was called for on some question 
about malt, which, by the rules of the 
House, required the gallery to be cleared. 
We were, in consequence, all turned intoa 
small room adjoining, where, huddled to- 
gether, we remained a quarter of an hour. 
The crowd was excessive, and in the rush 
that was made for the gallery when the 
door opened, I stepped aside and lost my 
place, hating then, as ever since, to fight 
my way to sight-seeing in company with 
a confused multitude. With this dis- 
inclination to elbow mobs, whether gen- 
teel or vulgar, I withdrew, from the con- 
test, and being left nearly alone in the 
room, I inquired the way out. The door- 
keeper told me that the usual entrance 
was shut, but seeing that I could not 
squeeze into the gallery, and taking pity on 
me, he said he would permit me to go 
through the hall in which the House of 
Commons was assembled. I accordingly 
descended a carpeted stairway, at the foot of 
which were seated on the steps three or 
four members of Parliament, who moved to 
let me pass. Here I found myself on the 
floor of the celebrated chapel of St. Ste- 
wt during the session of the Commons. 

urning to the right, I came toa large fold- 
ing door in front of the Speaker’s chair— 
the very door through which Cromwell 
drove the Rump Parliament—and out of it I 
passed down to the street. 

Paris in 1790.— The National Assembly 
held its sessions in the riding-school near 
the Tuileries. Among its members of my 
acquaintance were La Fayette, De Noailles, 
and my venerable friend, Admiral the Mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, of whom I have spoken 
several times in this book. I obtained a 
ticket of admission, which I did not use, 
having got into the gallery without it. I 
had arrived late, and could not get a place, 
so I had to wait ona rough stairway erected 
for the occasion only, and leading to the 
gallery. Here I was desired to take a seat 
and be patient until some person should 
come out. While thus stationed I fell into 
a conversation with the soldiers on guard, 
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and chatted with them familiarly for a quar- 
ter of an hour, so that when the door 
opened they good-naturedly admitted me 
without asking for my card. When I en- 
tered I found myself in the best place in the 
house, being just behind and above the 
resident, and almost within reach of the 
ar-famed Mirabeau. He was seated close 
by, acting as one of the four secretaries. 
The tribune from which every speaker was 
obliged to address the house was in front, 
and to crown my good fortune, there hap- 
pened to arise just as I entered a most in- 
teresting discussion. The subject was this: 
The king’s aunts, having emigrated with 
an intention to go to Rome, had been ar- 
rested near the frontier, and a notarial 
statement of the business was sent to the 
Assembly. The receipt of it occasioned a 
very animated debate, which commenced 
by the well-known Abbé Maurey rushing 
to the tribune, into which he entered aftera 
scuffle with several other members who 
strove to keep him out. He had a huge 
muff, which he shook in the contest, while 
the president rang a bell to keep order. At 
length he put his foot on the threshold and 
darted in. The battle ceased and silence 
was restored. The abbé was on the side of 
the court. His oratory was fine, and his 
talents of the first order. He condemned 
the arrest as irregular, because the prin- 


cesses had passports. ‘‘ It is time,’’ he said, 


‘*to tell the people that if they claim to be 
the source of power, we claim to be its res- 
ervoir. From us it is distributed, according 
to our judgment, and when we have author- 
ized by passport the departure of any per- 
son, high or low, the people have no busi- 
ness to interfere.’’ He moved, therefore, 
that orders be sent forthwith to release the 
royal travelers. 

As soon as he had left the tribune Mira- 
beau rose in his place to reply. It was a 
privilege the acting secretary had of ad- 
dressing the house without going to the 
tribune. I heard him very distinctly, on 
account of his being close by where I stood, 
yet his voice was husky, and his articula- 
tion thick; in short, he spoke as if he had 
something in his mouth. Notwithstanding 
this, such was the clever arrangement of 
his words and popularity of his theme that 
he was listened to with great attention. He 
was dressed in powdered hair, and three 
curls were over each ear. He was great in 
courage, genius and vice. 

Sunday Journey. —In the course of a few 
days after my return from Europe, I re- 
ceived letters from my father, informing me 
of his intention to be at Worcester on the 
next Sunday evening, and inviting me to 
meet him there. I accordingly set off on 
the morning of that day in a sulky, and 
dined about twenty-five miles from Boston. 
At dinner the landlady or some of the fam- 
ily told me that if I attempted to travel in 
that section of the country, the deacons or 
wardens of the puritanical meeting-houses 
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would arrest me. Desirous of avoiding any 
interruption in my journey, and anxious to 
embrace my parents that evening, I thought 
best to take some precautions against an 
arrest, and determined to try what could be 
done under the assumed character of a 
Frenchman. Having a letter to deliver at 
the tavern nearest to the meeting- house, and 
to which I knew I should be sent in case of 
arrest, I affected not to understand English 
when I gave in the letter. The house of 
worship stood upon a hill, at the foot of 
which I saw the congregation descending. 
In the very front came the deacon on horse- 
back, with a long staff in his hand and his 
wife on a pillion behind. He ordered me to 
stop, and with a magisterial air inquired 
why I traveled on the Lord’s Day. I an- 
swered him in French, upon which he raised 
his voice toa pitch of authoritative anger 
and repeated his question.” I replied by a 
string of French words and a shrug of the 
shoulders, significative of my ignorance of 
his question; when, finding himself per- 

lexed, he motioned to me to go about my 

usiness. I regretted this silly piece of de- 
ception as soon as I had practised it, and de- 
termined to tell the truth in plain English 
if anybody else should interfere with me. 
And so I did when an elderly gentleman, 
whom I overtook at the top of the hill, 
going my way, ordered meto stop. Learn- 
ing from me the cause of my journey and 
the length of time since I had seen my par- 
ents, he told me that he knew my father 
very well, and should be able to ascertain 
whether I deceived him or not, and con- 
cluded by informing me that he was Gen- 
eral Ward, and bade me go on to Worcester. 

Removal to Philadelphia.—There came out 
in Boston in the summer of 1792a system of 
taxation the most iniquitous imaginable, 
which by its injustice drove from the town 
several of its richest inhabitants. It was 
bottomed principally on guesswork, and as 
the Yankees are no less privileged to guess 
than the Irish to speak twice, they made 
good use of their immunity on this occasion. 
After rating an inhabitant for watch where 
were no watchmen, for lighting streets 
where there were no lamps, for municipal 
regulations in general where there was al- 
most an entire absence of police, they put 
down under the head of ‘ Faculty’’ just 
what they pleased, guessing this man to be 
worth so much, and that other so much, 
thus laying a heavy and ruinous tax upon 
him who lived liberally and spent his in- 
come amongst his fellow-townsmen in acts 
of hospitality to them and to strangers; 
while the rich miser, who kept his money 
out of circulation, was deemed poor, and 
scarcely taxed at all. In this way they put 
down the item Facu/ty in my father’s tax- 
bill at eleven hundred and twenty-five hard 
dollars for one year. The same thing hap- 
pened to all the gentlemen who lived expen- 
sively. No redress could be had, and my 
father and mother, who had recently visited 
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Philadelphia, concluded to remove to that 
city, where taxation was equal, and where 
nothing but real estate was assessed. That 
city was, moreover, the seat of the Federal 
Government, and possessed the most refined 
society in the Union. Its climate is more 
moderate than that of Boston, and my par- 
ents had been entertained there with univer- 
sal kindness and hospitality. Orders were 
therefore given to purchase the house num- 
bered 321 High street (midway between 8th 
and gth, on Market). It was of modern 
construction, with lofty ceilings; a front 
of thirty feet; a deep lot with coach-house 
and stables in the rear, and a carriage-way 
into Filbert street. For this property my 
father paid eleven thousand dollars, and as 
soon as the purchase was made he trans- 
planted his family for ever from his native 
town to the beautiful city of Philadelphia. 
This event was forced upon him, but 
neither he nor my mother ever regretted the 
removal, notwithstanding he lost fifty thou- 
sand dollars on the sale of his house and 

ardens. The whole of our taxes in Phila- 

elphia were fifty-five dollars, being about 
the amount of the Boston collector’s com. 
missions on my father’s taxes in that town. 

They left Boston in September, 1792, and 
I followed them in December. The city was 
all alive, and a round of entertainments was 
kept up by the following families: Robert 
Morris, William Bingham, John Ross, 
.Henry Hill, Thomas Moore, Walter Stewart, 
Governor Thomas Mifflin, Ex Gov. John 
Penn, Samuel Powell, Benjamin Chew, 
Phineas Bond, Thomas Ketland, Pierce 
Butler, Langton Smith, General Knox, 
Samuel Breck, Alexander Hamilton, etc. 
Besides these, General Washington, who 
was President of the United States, and John 
Adams, who was Vice-President, saw a 
a great deal of company. Philadelphia con- 
tained then about fifty thousand inhab- 
itants, and a much larger society of elegant 
and fashionable and stylish people than at 
the present day (January 1842), with its two 
hundred and seventy thousand souls in city 
and county. 

General Washington had a stud of twelve 
or fourteen horses, and occasionally rode 
out to take the air with six horses to his 
coach, and always two footmen behind his 
carriage. He knew how to maintain the 
dignity of his station. None of his suc- 
cessors, except the elder Adams, has placed 
a proper value on a certain degree of display 
that seems suitable for the chief magistrate 
of a great nation. I do not mean pageantry, 
but the decent exterior of a well-bred gen- 
tleman. The good sense of my fellow-citi- 
zens prevents their being dazzled by a 
showy equipage, yet they are willing to see 
their President so accompanied as to be dis- 
tinguishable from the common herd. That 
leveling philosopher, Jefferson, was the 
first President who broke down all decorum 
and put himself when abroad upon a footing 
with the plainest farmer of Virginia. I say 
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‘‘when abroad,’’ because in his family he 
lived luxuriously, aud was fastidious in the 
choice of his company. But when he wanted 
to catch the applause of the vulgar — with 
whom, however, he was too proud to asso- 
sociate—he would ride out without a ser- 
vant and hitch his pacing nag to the railing 
of the Presidential palace. Madison and 
Monroe followed his slovenly example, and 
became careless about the appearance of the 
grounds around the White House, suffering 
the posts that supported the chains to lie 
broken on the ground from year to year, 
which a servant could have mended for a few 
cents, and in the true slave-holding planter 
style gathered up the summer grass in the 
lot that surrounds that beautiful mansion 
into stacks immediately under the drawing- 
toom windows. 

Congress and Philadelphia. — Congress 
held its sessions in Philadelphia until the 
year of 1800, and gave to the city the style 
and tone of a capital. All the distinguished 
emigrants from France took up their abode 
there. The French Revolution was a par- 
oxysm of rage, if 1 may so express myself, 
from 1792 to 1797, and kept by its fury many 
of the ablest sons of France abroad. I knew 
personally Talleyrand, Beaumais, Vicomte 
de Noailles, the Duc de Liancourt, Volney, 
and subsequently Louis Philippe, the pres- 
ent king of the French, and his two broth- 
ers, Ducs de Montpensier and Beaujolais. 

Talleyrand. — Talleyrand - Périgord, ex- 
bishop of Autun, stood conspicuous among 
the banished noblemen. He was about 
forty years old, rather above the middle 
size, and lame in one of his legs. I con- 
versed often with him upon the current 
events of the day, topics both at home and 
abroad that were full of interest. He wasa 
constant visitor at my father’s house, and 
dined there very frequently; and I may 
here mention once for all, that the most 
hospitable, unceremonious and frequeut 
interchange of civilities took place between 
that excellent parent and all the noted for- 
eigners, including, some years after, Gen- 
eral Moreau. Talleyrand spent part of his 
time at New York. Being ona visit to that 
city myself when he was there, he invited 
me to breakfast with him. He was then 
about to set out on a visit to the Western 
country, and such was the wild state of that 
region in those days that he thought it 
necessary to equip himself like a hunter; 
for which purpose he had caused a rifle- 
man’s suit to be made, and after breakfast 
he went up to his bedroom and put it on. 
When he was fully dressed in the costume 
of a backwoodsman of the last century, he 
called me up to look at him. The meta- 
morphosis from the bishop’s lawn and pur- 
ple to this savage garment was sufficiently 
ridiculous; but he did not think so, for he 
displayed it with pride. His companion, 
Beaumais, had a similar habit, and shortly 
after they explored the forests of the inter- 
ior with their rifle-guns and hunting-shirts. 
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December 9, 1807.—This morning I rode 
to Philadelphia and purchased a newly- 
invented iron grate calculated for coal, in 
which I mean to use that fuel if it answers 
my expectations. Wood is enormously 
dear, and my farm does not afford me any. 

December 26.—By my experiment on coal 
fuel I find that one fireplace will burn from 
three to three and a half bushels per week in 
hard weather, and about two and a half in 
moderate weather. This averages three 
bushels for twenty-five weeks, the period of 
burning fires in parlors. Three times 
twenty-five gives seventy-five bushels for a 
single hearth, which at forty-five cents is 
thirty-three dollars and seventy five cents— 
more than equal to six cords of oak wood at 
five dollars and fifty cents, and is by conse- 
quence no economy; but at thirty-three 
cents per bushel, which is the usual sum- 
mer price, it will do very well. 

October 2, 1809. — About nine o’clock we 
came in sight of the two wings of the Cap- 
itol in Washington, and entering the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, drove past the President’s 
House to the Union Tavern in Georgetown. 
We were astonished at the false reports 
raised about this district. Instead of decay 
and languor, we saw activity and prosper- 
ity. The public buildings are magnificent, 
and the private dwellings vastly more 
numerous than was expected, built all of 
brick, and erected with taste. 

In the afternoon we took a hack, of which 
there are one hundred and thirty licensed in 
Georgetown and Washington, and rode to 
the Capitol. The approach to the stupen- 
dous palace is through the Pennsylvania 
Avenue, that extends from the President’s 
house a mile, planted with four rows of 
Lombardy poplars and excellently grav- 
eled. We first visited the north wing, where 
the Senate room is now finished; we could 
only see the entrance, on account of the 
scaffolding; this is formed by eight pillars 
of black Pennsylvania marble, crowned with 
Italian sculptured capitals, of the whitest 
Italian marble. The other parts of this 
north wing are elegantly planned and ele- 
gantly finished. The south wing contains 
the Representatives’ room, which has been 
pronounced by many foreigners as inferior 
in taste, beauty and solidity to no hall in 
Europe. It will be a long while before it is 
finished. The main body of the Capitol is 
not yet begun, but the plan announces 
something superior even to the wings. 

Octob:r 3, 1809.—I was received at the 
Presidential Mansion in the most affable 
manner by Mrs. Madison, whom I had the 
honor of knowing in Philadelphia. She 
very rangi permitted me to see the inter- 
ior of the house, which is furnished in the 
most splendid manner. The taste of this 
lady has shown itself in the decoration of 
the grounds in front. Mr. Jackson, the 
new British ambassador, paid his first visit 
to the President whilst I was there; he was 
received in another room, 
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The Burning of Washington—( August 27, 
1814): The news from Washington occupies 
every one. I was in town to-day; saw the 
drafts marching through a heavy rain toa. 
place of rendezvous. At half past twelve 
o’clock I went with an immense crowd to 
the post-office to hear the news from the 
South. The postmaster read it to us from 
a chamber window. It imported that the 
navy-yard had been burnt (valued at from 
six to —_ millions of dollars, including 
the new frigate Essex, sloop of-war Argus, 
some old frigates, a vast quantity of timber, 
from 500 to 800 large guns, and many manu- 
factories of cordage, etc.,) by our people; 
that the President’s house, capitol, and other 
public buildings had been destroyed; and all 
this by a handful of men, say six thousand ! 

Daniel Webster —(March 24, 1827): At 
Mrs. Cadwalader’s this evening I met the 
celebrated statesman and orator Daniel 
Webster. He is on his way to Boston from 
Washington. We had some conversation 
together. I found him in low spirits, prin- 
cipally I presume, from the tenure of his 
remarks, on account of some dismal politi- 
cal forebodings that haunt his mind respect- 
ing the next Presidential election. I asked 
him how Mr. Adams stood the Georgia 
squabble and British colonial dispute, and 
aaded that the Eighteenth Congress (to 
which Mr. Breck was elected as a Federalist) 
was pacific, calm and courteous compared 
with the last. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘and yetall 
those Congressional bickerings are nothing; 
the Georgia and British commercial dis- 
putes will lead to no bad consequences; but 
what disturbs me most is to find Mr. 
Adams’ friends in this city deserting him. 
Sir,’’ continued he ‘‘if General Jackson is 
elected, the government of our country will 
be overthrown; the judiciary will be de- 
stroyed; Mr. Justice Johnson will be made 
chief justice in the room of Mr. Marshall, 
who must soon retire, and then in half an 
hour Mr. Justice Washington and Mr. Jus- 
tice Story will resign. A majority will be 
left with Mr. Johnson, and every constitu- 
tional decision heretofore made will be re- 
versed. The party is a profligate one,’’ 
added Mr. Webster,’’ and unless they place 
their candidate in the chair of government, 
will become bankrupt, including even 
Jackson himself. I know,”’’ said he, ‘‘ more 


| than fifty members of Congress who have 


expended and pledged all they are worth in 
setting up presses and employing other 
means to forward Jackson’s election.’’ 

I must own that I do not agree with Mr. 
Webster in all these sad prognostics. When 
the Federalists lost their power in 1801, it 
was then as loudly proclaimed, and our 
fears as greatly awakened with respect to 
the consequences, as they can be now; yet 
our successful rivals stepped into our 
shoes only to tread the same paths that we 
had followed.: Our navy has been cher- 
ished, public faith kept inviolate, the laws 
judiciously enacted and wisely adminis- 
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tered; and such will again be the case. It 
will be a change of mien, and not of meas- 
ures. Public opinion is omnipotent, and 
the nation is too enlightened to adopt any 
opinions hostile to its welfare. 

July 29, 1827.—Judge Peters, who has been 
made a doctor of laws, lately told me that 
when La Fayette was in America during the 
Revolutionary War, some university in 
New England created him doctor of laws. 
Old Baron Steuben did not like this. He 
thought it derogatory to the military char- 
acter to be dubbed a doctor. 
ward the Baron. at the head of a troop of 
dragoons, was obliged to pass through the 
town in which the university was that had 
elected La Fayette. He halted his troop at 
the entrance of the town, and addressed 
it thus: ‘‘ You shall spur de horse vel and 
ride troo the town like de debbil, for if dey 
catch you dey make one doctor of you.’’ 

November 16, 1839. — At the Academy of 
Natural Sciences to-day Dr. Morton intro- 
duced me to the justly celebrated Audubon, 
so weil known by his great work on orni- 
thology. He is a man of fifty, with the 
countenance of a bird, having a projecting 
forehead, a sunken black eye, a parrot nose, 
and long protruding chin, combined with 
an expression bold and eagle-like. I asked 
him to bring to Philadelphia for public 
exhibition his -original drawings. He 
observed that having failed of success in 
showing them in New York, where he lost 
fifty-five dollars, he had not courage to 
encounter the expense of another display 
before the public. 

“If I had,’ he continued, ‘‘an extraor- 
diuary fat hog to show, and should place 
him in a large room on an elevated ped- 
estal, with a comfortable bed.of straw, I 
could draw thousands from far and near; 
but paintings, however beautiful or well 
done, will not attract enough people to 
cover the expense. In London I should be 
sure of constant visitors to my gallery, but 
not here.’’ He spoke like a disappointed 
man, and did not seem to think that the 
great success of the panorama here, was 
such as to change his opinion. 

The Duke of Orleans—(Sept. 4, 1830): The 
news came to-day of the dethronement of 
Charles X. of France, who, counseled by 
his short-sighted minister, Polignac, at- 
tempted to muzzle the press and violate the 
elective franchise of thecountry. The Duke 
of Orleans, with whom I was personally ac- 
quainted in Philadelphia in 1796-97, is lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, and our old 
friend La Fayette commander of the Na- 
tional Guards. 

Sep. 20.—The Duke of Orleans was pro- 
claimed king of France on the 8th of Aug- 
ust. I well remember several particulars of 
my acquaintance with him when he was in 
Philadelphia in the year 1796. He came to 
Philadelphia in the ship America, Ewing 
master, and on landing was invited by D. 
Coningham, Esq., now alive, to lodge at 
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his house in Front street. Mr. Coningham, 
surviving partner of the house of Coningham 
& Nesbit, was consignee and owner of the 
ship. Here he stayed some weeks. Not 
long after his arrival in Philadelphia, he 
was joined by his two brothers, the Dukes 
of Montpensier and Beaujolais. These 
young princes had been confined by the 
authorities of France in the Chateau d’If, 
situated ou an island in the Mediterranean, 
opposite to Marseilles, and obtained leave to 
come to America. For want of a better con- 
veyance, they took their passage in a brig 
that had on board upward of a hundred of 
our countrymen just released from slaver 
at Algiers. They bore their exile here wit 
philosophy, appearing like their elder 
brother, AR pose resigned. I met them 
very often in society. 

Quick Travel—(May 4, 1833): As an in- 
stance of the rapid manner in which trav- 
elers get along, I may instance Mrs. Lloyd’s 
trip to Richmond in Virginia. She left 
Philadelphia at 6 o'clock a. m.; went by the 
Newcastle railroad to the Chesapeake; 
crossed the bay to the point within twelve 
miles of Baltimore, where the Norfolk 
steamer took her on board; went down the 
bay, and met the Richmond boat opposite 
Norfolk; went up James river, and arrived 
in the evening of the second day from Phil- 
adelphia at the city of Richmond, thus 
traversing without fatiguea distance of five 
hundred miles in a little more than thirty- 
six hours! Undoubtedly, a traveler will be 
able to go from Baltimore to New York by 
the light of a summer’s sun when the loco- 
motives shall be placed on the Amboy rail- 
road. An invitation to a three-o’clock din- 
ner in New York or Philadelphia may now 
be complied with by the individual who 
takes his breakfast in either of these cities; 
and with the /oco, when established, he may 
start from one city in the morning and 
return again in the evening from a visit to 
the other. It is the total absence of fatigue 
and certainty of ex¢ellent entertainment 
that makes.all this delightful. 

We could fill many more pages — and 
should be glad to do so, did space per- 
mit—with these sketches of ‘‘ old times,”’ 
by Mr. Breck, who is himself one of the 
remarkable men of the goodly company 
in which he moved from childhood to old 
age. He wrote frequent papers and ad- 
dresses for public occasions. A favorite 
theme with him was the life and charac- 
ter of men whom he had known as 
friends or in semi-official relations. He 
was an active member ofthe Pennsylvania 
Historical Society as early as 1825, con- 
tributing valuable materials for its 
records. He bequeathed it a part of his 
library, and at one time saved it from dis- 
solution. The story of John Harris, who 
gave its name to Harrisburg, was con- 
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tributed by him February 21, 1827, at a 
meeting of the council of this society, 
under the title ‘‘ An Historical Anec- 
dote of Mr. John Harris, Sr.’’ He wasa 
trustee of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a member of the City Council, vice-pres- 
ident of the Historical Society, and for 
many years president of the Athenzeum 
and of the Institution for the Blind, of 
which he was one of the founders, and to 
whose support and well-being he was es- 
pecially devoted. He was at one time 
much interested also in the slavery ques- 
tion, and preserves in his diary a printed 
copy of a speech which he delivered in 
the Senate February 21, 1521, ‘‘on the 
total abolition of slavery in Pennsylva- 
nia.’’ His spirit was that of the Good 
Samaritan ; we can note but a small part 
of his good deeds. 

Here was an intelligent and patriotic 
citizen, living in Philadelphia under the 
administration of Abraham Lincoln, who 
had known personally Washington and 
La Fayette, Alexander Hamilton and 
Robert Morris, John Hancock, General 
Knox, Washington's great chief of artil- 
lery, and John Paul Jones, the famous 
sea-captain; Talleyrand and the Duke 
of Orleans, afterwards king of France; 
who had heard Burke in the English 
House of Commons, and Mirabeau in the 
National Assembly in Paris before the 
outbreak of the French Revolution which 
led the way to Napoleon Bonaparte and 
all the great events that followed; who 
was an intimate acquaintance and friend 
of Josiah Quincy and John Quincy 
Adams; and knew Daniel Webster, and 
had sat with him in the United States 
Congress, and who was on terms of 
familiar acquaintance with many other 
noted men of earlier and later times—a 
man whose span of life was such that as 
a child he had looked upon the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and as a man of ninety 
years or more he swung his hat and 
cheered with enthusiasm the flag that 
was fighting its way back to the dishon- 
ored staff at Fort Sumpter. 

Always helpful, and always ready, 
many claims were made upon his time 
and means. Fond of social intercourse, 
and of habitual cheerfulness, he was 


everywhere a welcome guest. Especially 
a favorite with the children, whose hearts 
were won by his gay sprightliness and 
gentle benignity of manner, his visits for 
many years to the parish schools, in which 
he was much interested, were anticipated 
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by the little ones with the pleasure of a 
half-holiday. The Iron Duke, Welling- 
ton, says of himself somewhere that he 
never had a quarrel with any man. The 
same is said of Samuel Breck, that he 
probably never had a quarrel during his 
long life, and yet he was a man of broad 
view and distinct and resolute purpose, 
who knew the right and stood by it and 
toiled for it unceasingly. He was a man 
quick in perception, of tenacious and ac- 
curate memory, and of sound judgment. 
Busy when he had work to do, and look- 
ing for it when he had not — much of it 
for the public good rather than his own 
private advantage—this earnest disposi- 
tiou seemed to grow with advancing years. 
He speaks in his diary as being occupied 
with Latin, botany, and other studies. 
His fondness for occupation was gratified 
in his later years by interesting investi- 
gations with the microscope, his remark- 
able health and vigor enabling him to do 
this delightful work with keen enjoy- 
ment. 

He was alsoa man of deep religious 
conviction, an active member of the ves- 
try of the church to which he belonged, 
always present at its meetings, even to 
extreme old age. ‘‘ His piety,’’ says 
one ‘‘chastened the natural gaiety of his. 
disposition into a beautiful and most 
attractive cheerfulness.’’ 

He was stricken with paralysis August 
21, 1862, some ten days before his death, 
and found upon the floor, his left side 
hopelessly paralyzed. But he continued 
to know what was going on about him, 
and to retain interest in passing events 
until the day of his death. His utter- 
ance was imperfect but his mind calm 
and clear. Some cheering news of victory 
for the Union arms being told him by a 
friend, he threw up the good right arm 
yet left to him and waved his hand three 
times above his head in exultant joy, and 
then raised his eyes and hand in an atti- 
tude of prayer and thanksgiving. His 
physician and friends who were about 
him to the last, tell us that the confi- 
dence of his religious faith, no less than 
the ardor of his patriotism, were manifest 
to the end. 

It is good to know of such a man: bet- 
ier still to know him as a near friend; 
best of all, to be such a man, leaving be- 
hind a long life of good work done, and 
the: fragrant memory of that life which, 
from youth to patriarchal age, was ever 
blessing and blest. 
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PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE. 





GERTRUDE EDMUND. 





HE best discipline is that which pro- 
duces the natural development of the 
ideal within the nature of the child. 
Such development depends primarily 
on the personality of the teacher, and the 
influence she exerts through the power of 
suggesticn. 

Natural aptitude to control and gov- 
ern; personal magnetism to rivet with 
links of steel—the power to express the 
beautiful impulses and noble emotions of 
a strong, steadfast character — these are 
fundamental factors. 

Pedagogy has been defined as the 
power of translating yourself into your 
pupil’s exact environment, so that you 
may be able to think with his mind, to ex- 
perience the thousand and one embarrass- 
ments under which his struggling brain 
labors, and to view your own intuitional 
approaches to him through hiseyes. But 
to put yourself in his place, sympatheti- 
cally, scientifically, habitually, is the 
simplest, hardest and most importaut 
lesson the professional school has to 
teach, or an intending teacher has to 
learn; and I know of no better means to 
this end than the training in dramatic 
art, and the study of childhood and 
youth. 

Our best schools of acting claim that 
personal magnetism is developed through 
practice in reading and reciting such lit- 
erary productioons as require strong emo- 
tions for their portrayal. Dramatic art 
teaches pupils to become keen students of 
life, and their imaginations are trained to 
be in sympathy with the joy and pathos, 
heights and depths of that humanity 
they are to interpret. Pupils are trained, 
not only to observe the slightest detail of 
expression, but to reproduce such ex- 
pression through voice, face and gesture. 

O the power of the human voice! 
the living agent of the soul, the agent 
of the imagination and feeling, as well as 
of thought. To the student of vocal ex- 
pression every note in nature is alive with 
suggestions. In every wind that blows, 
in every thunder peal that rolls, in every 
laughing, dancing brook, in every storm- 
tossed wave, there are instructive lessons. 

But of even more value than the voice, 
in the discipline of the school, is the 
power of facial expression. It is with the 
countenance we supplicate, we threaten, 
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we soothe, we rouse, we rejoice, we 
mourn, we triumph, we express submis- 
sion. Through the eyes are expressed, 
with the utmost power, joy, grief, anger, 
love, hatred, affection, pity, contempt— 
all the passions — all the emotions of the 
human heart. 

The time is coming when every profes- 
sional school for the training of teachers 
will follow in the footsteps of Col. Parker, 
and organize a department of dramatic 
art; when the systematic study of chil- 
dren will constitute a regular part of the 
Normal course of study; when the child’s 
physical and moral well-being will be 
considered of as much importance as his 
intellectual progress in passing from 
grade to grade, and each temperament 
will be dealt with according to its nature. 


_ 
> 


PRIME MERIDIAN. 








HE closing address at the imposing 

ceremonies of the Washington Centen- 
nial, December 12th, by Senator George F. 
Hoar, entitled, ‘‘A Historical Address,’’ 
was a very scholarly effort in the best 
vein of the Massachusetts statesman. In 
opening he spoke impressively of the an- 
tiquity of the European capitals compared 
with the youth of that of the American 
Republic. London, he said, had been a 
centre of civilization for more than 1200 
years, Paris the seat of government for 
thirteen centuries, Berlin for nearly four, 
and Vienna for seven centuries. 

‘* And yet,’’ he continued, ‘‘ there are 
few places that can show for any one cen- 
tury more than three products of architec- 
ture that equal the Capitol, the Washing- 
ton Monument, and the Congressional 
Library. If we can add to the glory of 
Washington three such structures only 
for each coming century, we need not be 
ashamed of the comparison with any for- 
eign city when Washington shall have 
reached the same age. If God spare the 
Republic what may we not hope for 
Washington? These three structures, 
unrivaled as they are, each for its respec- 
tive class, are more interesting still for 
what they typify. The monument tothe 
Father of his country is but a simple 
shaft. It marks a narrow spot. Itcom- 
memorates a single human character. 
But the spot it marks is a prime meridian. 
The prime meridian of universal longi- 
tude on sea or land may be at Greenwich 
or at Paris, or where you will. But the 
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prime meridian of pure, exalted human 
character will be marked forever by yon- 
der obelisk. Integrity and patriotism are 
to be measured by nearness to it or depar- 
ture from it. ‘The whole city is, in a 
larger sense, a Washington monument. 
It were better that that great name should 
pass forever into oblivion and be forgot- 
ten unless the walls of this building where 
we are assembled, dedicated to legislation 
and to justice, also bear honorable witness 
to the character and influence of him who 
laid its corner-stone.’’ 

With sweeping strokes Senator Hoar 
then proceeded to paint the great achieve- 
ments of the country, the glories which 
have crowned it, the ordeals through 
which it has passed, the growth of litera- 
ture, art and science which have advanced 
with the years. 


STORY OF OKLAHOMA. 








T is an absorbing tale which is told by 

Governor Barnes in his annual report 
upon the condition of Oklahoma. As we 
know from the census returns, Oklahoma 
has a population of 398,000. The Gov- 
ernor tells us that the assessed valuation 
of her property in 1900 is, in round fig- 
ures, $49,000,000, an increase of $6,- 
000,000 over 1899, and within her limits 
there are still almost 6,000,000 acres of 
public lands subject toentry. The $49,- 
000,000 of taxable valuation represents 
$135,000 0Q0 of actual value of property. 
The products of her farms, mines and 
factories in the fiscal year aggregated 
$75,000,000. She has 100,000 children 
eurolled in her public schools, with 2,000 
in the higher educational institutions. 

Here are a few of the material facts of 
the condition of Oklahoma. They fur- 
nish a powerful argument for her im- 
mediate admission to statebood. These 
are some of the superficial facts in con- 
nection with a locality which was not 
opened to settlement until 1889, and 
which was not organized into a territory 
until 1902. Until eleven years ago Okla- 
homa was virtually a vacant spot on the 
map. Eager pioneers had been peering 
into Oklahoma for years before 1899, and 
some of them—Payne, Couch and many 
others—crossed its boundaries and estab- 
lished settlements in it, but they were 
ousted by the United States troops, and 
it was made practically vacant land, as 
before. A minute before noon of April 
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22, 1889, the instant of the opening, there 
was not a single inhabitant in Oklahoma. - 
It contained 50,000 inhabitants by sun- 
down on that day. Such a deluge had 
never been seen before since the world 
began. 

One of the most remarkable features of | 
Oklahoma's growth is its symmetry and 
solidity. At 2 o’clock on the afternoon 
of that opening day a bank with $50,000 
capital was established in a tent in 
Guthrie, a town which began to peep out 
of the prairies a few minutesearlier. On 
hundreds of thousands of acres wheat 
began to be sown that afternoon. Scores 
of towns were staked out before sunset. 
Schools and churches began to make 
their appearance the next day. Just a 
month after the opening day a convention 
met at Guthrie with the intention of 
forming a provisional government. 
Twelve months after the opening Presi- 
dent Harrison put his signature to the 
bill creating the territory of Oklahoma. 
The territory, which had 61,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1890, has 398,000 in 1900—or, 
rather, had that many on June 1 this 
year. The population has passed the 
400,000 mark by this time. Nothing in 
Arabia’s tales of enchantment surpasses 
the peopling of the prairies and forests of 
Oklahoma.—S?. Louis Democrat. 


> 


GOOD ROADS. 








NE of the most practical publications 

of the Department of Agriculture is 
the illustrated bulletin, ‘‘Good Roads for 
Farmers,’’ prepared by Mr. Maurice O. 


Eldredge, assistant director Office of 
Road Inquiries. The introduction reads 
as follows: 


‘*Bad roads constitute the greatest 
drawback to rural life, and for the lack 
of good roads the farmers suffer more 
than any otherclass. * * * Localities 
where good roads have been built are be- 
coming richer, more prosperous and 
more thickly settled, while those which 
do not possess these advantages in trans- 
portation are either at a standstill or are 
becoming poorer or more sparsely settled. 

* * * VLife on a farm becomes, as a 
result of ‘ bottomless roads,’ isolated and 
barren of social enjoyments and pleasures, 
and country people in some communities 
suffer such great disadvantages that am- 
bition is checked, energy weakened and 
industry paralyzed. 
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‘*Good roads, like good streets, make 
- habitation along them most desirable; 
they economize time and force in trans- 
portation of products, reduce wear and 
tear on horses, harness and vehicles, and 
enhance the value of real estate. They 
raise the value of farm lands and farm 
products, and tend to beautify the coun- 
try through which they pass; they facil- 
itate rural mail delivery, and are a 
potent aid to education, religion and 
sociability. Charles Sumner once said: 
‘The road and the schoolmaster are the 
two most important agents in advancing 
civilization.’ ’’ 


— 


SMELL AND BEAUTY OF WOODS. 





(ONE may pass a lifetime and never 
notice that pungent odor of green 
forest lumber, fresh sawn from the log. 
It is easiest to acquire this experience by 
visiting a house in building, but there the 
lumber is already dry, or should be, and 
its smell, though fresh and good, is faint 
and but the ghost of the stalwart and res- 
olute aroma of the newly-cut tree. 

In the clearing, or better, at the saw- 
mill in the woods, the freshly-cut or 
newly-stacked pile of boards discloses its 
essential life-character in generous, satis- 
fying whiffs. People in wantof an appetite 
will find it here ever, in the smell of the 
green timber, though it may vary medi- 
cinally as much as in tone or character. 

But in variation resides much of its de- 
light, and the variation is as wide as the 
list. Pine has its well-known aromatic, 
resinous smell, but oak, and especially 
white and black or Spanish oak, has, as 
I remember, with its searching fragrance, 
a sour, almost acrid, but new and fresh 
aroma peculiar to its kind. Cherry has 
a pleasant individual odor, with a bitter 
tang, which one also tastes on the fed 
of the black-heart and wild cherry. ne 
can also notice it in rubbing smoothly the 
varnished surface of the gum which ex- 
udes from the worm-hole or sun-crack in 
the trunk of the old cherry tree in the 
yard, and hardens there for children. 

The walnuts, black and white, have a 
rare and very positive odor, and are 
woods of choice spirit. The hickories 
have a suggestion of the nut hull, and 
birch and sassafras and spice-wood have 
each their own fragrances, residing largely 
in bark and leaf and root. 

No art can describe the elusive rich- 
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ness of wood odors of all sorts, and the 
love of them grows with the use, until 
the sense of smell becomes one of the 
used senses, and lies no longer dormant 
and employed for dinners merely, but ad- 
vances to the rank of sight as a caterer to 
the wants of the spirit. It is a great mis- 
take for grown people to turn over the 
woodland and the wood-smells to chil- 
dren who range and enjoy them with un- 
thinking delight. I sometimes think that, 
as to the sweetest uses of the sense, many 
aman and woman dies without having 
lived, and most die without having lived 
fully. '—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


atten 
—_ 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





HE following interesting ‘‘ Review of 

the Progress of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’ was prepared by Supt. Charles 
Lose and a committee of the teachers of 
Williamsport for their programme of 
Century exercises on January 4th, 1gor. 
The preparation of each separate article 
was entrusted to one person, and the ar- 
ticles were then passed upon by the Com- 
mittee. The programme of the day was 
as follows, the second number being the 
matter given below, which was read by 
eight pupils : 

SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMME FOR CENTURY 

EXERCISES. 
- Music. 

> Prepared articles read by pupils. (8 pupils.) 

3. Answers to questions on papers read. 

4. Compositions or talks on Flour-making, 
Weaving Flowered Carpet, Printing, Wall- 
paper. 

5. Reading of appropriate selections from 
newspapers and magazines. 

6. Address by invited speaker or teacher. 

7. Poems that might be read: Prentice’s 
‘*Closing Year,’’ Tennyson’s “Invocation to 
the New /Year,’’ Whittier’s ‘‘ Centennial 
Hymn.”’ 

8. Music. 


REVIEW OF PROGRESS OF CENTURY. 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one unceas- 
ing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns.— 7enmyson. 
The Century Dictionary says: The 
first century of the Christian era began 
with the year A. D. 1, and extended to 
the year A. D. 100; the third century 
began with 201 and ended with 300; and 
the eighteenth century began with 1701 
and ended with 1800, the year complet- 
ing the hundred-year period in each in- 
stance giving name to the century. 
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When used absolutely, without explana- 
tory adjunct of any kind, the centuries 
of the Christian era are always meant. 
The centuries before Christ are reckoned 
backward in their order from the Chris- 
tian era, and those after Christ are reck- 
oned forward; as, the fourth century 
B. C. (from 301 B. C. backward to 400. 
The Nineteenth Century closed at 12 
o’clock midnight, December 31, 1900. 


LOCAL HISTORY. 


With the dawn of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Williamsport victoriously emerged 
from the vigorous contest of the rival 
aspirants for the county seat. The one 
hundred and thirty-one recorded inhab- 
itants in A. D. 1800 were actively en- 
gaged in various enterprises. The first 
school house, with James Watson as 
teacher, was built on the southwest cor- 
ner of the Court House square, where 
court was finally held until the comple- 
tion of the brick court house in 1802. 
The court records were still kept at Jays- 
burg, where the lawyers resided, until 
the new quarters were in readiness. 

Judge William Hepburn built his brick 
mansion on Deer Park farm. The first 
post-office in the valley was established 
here, August 12, 1799, with Samuel E. 
Grier as postmaster. Negro slavery pre- 
vailed, thirty-nine persons being recorded 
in bondage in Lycoming county in 1800. 
Williamsport became a borough in 1806, 
and two years later the population num- 
bered 280. There was but one public 
road in the West Branch Valley, and 
this ended at Lycoming Creek. The 
state road from Newberry to Painted 
Post was started in 1800. All other 
roads were mere ‘“‘ bridle paths.”’ 

There were no bridges, and hair- 
breadth escapes from drowning frequently 
occurred in fording the streams. The 
settlers of 1802 and previously came up 
the river in canoes. Keel boats and arks 
came into use as the products of the 
country sought a market below. This 
continued until 1835, when the canal was 
opened, which continued to be the popu- 
lar method of transportation for over 
twenty years. Stage coaches carried the 
mails and such passengers as preferred 
them. In 1857 locomotives first came in 
upon their own tracks. They soon dis- 
placed all other means of travel. It was 


several years before it became known 
that coal could be used in firing them. 
With the steam cars came envelopes, 
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postage stamps, power looms, and other 
machinery, and with the century’s close, 
comes the age of electricity, with its un- 
known possibilities, enjoyed by a popu- 
lation of nearly forty thousand souls. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


The Century began with a series of 
wars. In Europe, England and France 
were engaged in a desperate struggle 
which ended with the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo. As one writer says, the 
policy which George Canning, the great 
English statesman, created, is the ac- 
cepted and avowed policy of England 
and the United States of America. 

For France, the century has been one 
of successive revolutions. She has un- 
dergone a complete change in political 
organization. Made too ambitious 
through the results of the Crimean war, 
the sovereign ruler attempted to estab- 
lish an empire in Mexico, in which he 
failed, and in an endeavor to reclaim his 
lost estate at home, he became involved 
in a difficulty with Prussia. This gave 
the city of Paris to Germany. One fact 
ought to be noted, namely; France dur- 
ing all her vicissitudes and struggles 
never had her downfall threatened 
through lack of national prosperity. 

The growth of political organization 
and unity of government in Germany is 
no less marked. Bismarck, the founder 
of national unity in Prussia, has made his 
name immortal. Hungary and Russia 
both have been active in growth, ready 
to accept the best policy for settling na- 
tional disputes and to promote a policy of 
humanity and civilization. The Turkish 
power, on the other hand, represents 
nothing but stagnation and decline. The 
history of the century for Spain has been 
ruin and decay. 

The most notable and memorable fact 
of the Nineteenth Century is the devel- 
opment of the great republic of the 
United States of America. It is univer- 
sally conceded that the American Repub- 
lic is now in commercial wealth, indus- 
tries and national influence the greatest 
Republic in the civilized world. Nor 
was the position she now holds reached 
without serious wars. Early in the cen- 
tury England and the United States were 
engaged in a second war brought about 
by the right to search, but peace was 
soon restored and harmony has ever 
since existed between the two great 
countries. In the war with Mexico, 
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which was of short duration, the United 
States triumphed, and thus increased her 
possessions. The great civil war waged 
between the Northern and Southern 
states, broke out in 1861, and seemed to 
threaten the Union with ruin. After 
four years of warfare the North was vic- 
torious, and the nation made firm with 
the nationalizing of the Union. Slavery, 
the domestic institution of the South and 
the greatest trouble since the Revolution, 
came toanend. During the close of the 
century the United States was successful 
in wresting Cuba from the tyrannical 
rule of Spain. 

The great republic crosses the border 
line of the century with vast resources of 
all material kinds, peopled from ocean to 
ocean with liberty-loving and intelligent 
Americans rejoicing in their citizenship 
in a united country, to whom all the 
world looks for the signs of the times. 


INVENTION. 


During the century just closed inven- 
tion has been most marked. In no other 
field has there been so great progress, 
and America, without doubt, has pro- 
. duced the most ingenious people the 
world has ever known. Our grandfathers 
reaped with the sickle and threshed with 
the flail; now a self-binder and a sep- 
arator do the work of many men. Our 
grandmothers spun and laboriously 
sewed by hand for their families; to-day 
the looms and the sewing machines do 
the same work much better. So it is in 
nearly every department of labor. 

The patent office at Washington is issu- 
ing thousands of patents annually, rang- 
ing in importance from the bent hair pin 
to the automobile. Among the earlier 
inventions of the century the most im- 
portant relate to cotton gins and cotton 
presses, to steam engines, to reapers and 
mowers, to railroads, to looms, to cook- 
ing stoves, to sewing machines, to print- 
ing presses, rubber goods, boot and shoe 
machines, and other things innumerable. 
Many of these helped to increase man’s 
comfort, as well as raise his standard of 
living. A few of these — the reaper, the 
sewing machine and telegraph — have 
been of untold value to the business 
world and mankind in general. 

Great as are these earlier inventions, 
perhaps they are surpassed by those of 
more recent date, among which are the 
cable, Gatling gun, dynamite, type- 
writer, the Westinghouse air-brake, car 
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coupler, self-binding reaper, cash carrier 
for stores, and water gas. Theuses made 
of electricity to-day are marvelous; we 
have electric lights and electric motors, 
the electric railway, the search light, 
photography by electric light, welding of 
metals by electricity, the telephone and 
the phonograph. Among the very latest 
inventions may be mentioned the graph- 
ophone, kinetoscope, horseless carriage, 
vestibule trains, cash register and modern 
bicycle. 

No one has felt the advantages derived 
from these inventions so much as the 
wage earner. He is able to clothe his 
family better than heretofore, and to pro- 
vide them with better food. His children 
have a wider field of vocations from 
which to make a choice for a livelihood. 
In general his hours of labor have de- 
creased, while there has been an increase 
in his wages. Inventive genius has 
placed within his reach books, periodicals, 
and many comforts which fifty years ago 
would have been regarded as luxuries 
only for the wealthy. 


ADVANCEMEET IN SCIENCE. 


The Nineteenth Century has been 
marked by the greatest scientific achieve- 
ments of mankind since history began. 
Even to outline this enormous develop- 
ment in all its manifold forms is itself a 
difficult task. Considering, however, 
only those manifestations of scientific ad- 
vancement which are common to our 
every-day life, we can conceive somewhat 
the vast improvements the last ten 
decades have wrought. 

The century has been notable for a 
great number of practicable applications 
of scientific knowledge, and these appli- 
cations have been so universally adopted 
that they seem now to be almost abso- 
lutely necessary to human comfort. The 
use of steam for railroad and steamship 
transportation has been more serviceable 
than any other one factor in the develop- 
ment of wealth and the extension of civ- 
ilization. The first locomotive was con- 
structed in 1829. Now the railway prop- 
erty of the world is valued at thirty 
billions of dollars. In 1807 Fulton 
demonstrated the practibility of steam 
navigation. Now the great steamships 
of every nation, whether engaged in 
peaceful commerce or in war, float on all 
the seas. 

The one invention of the century, 
which may perhaps be termed “ great- 





est,’’ is the dynamo-electric machine. 
To the dynamo is due the impetus given 
to electric science during recent years. 
The dynamo has made electric lighting 
a success commercially. The electro- 
motor, which is merely the converse of 
the dynamo, has demonstrated its utility 
as a motive power for rapid transporta- 
tion. It would be impossible to enume- 
rate all the varied appliances of electric 
energy, but mention must be made of the 
telegraph and telephone, by means of 
which our thoughts are flashed with in- 
credible swiftness across a continent; of 
the sub-marine cable, which gives us the 
news of all the world in a day; of wireless 
telegraphy and of the phonograph, all 
of them matchless productions of scien- 
tific minds. 

Chemistry and physics, the sciences of 
material things, have undergone funda- 
mental changes during the century. 
Dalton, an Englishman, discovered some 
years ago that atoms combine in definite 
proportions of weight and volume with 
other atoms. ‘This fact has made chem- 
istry a quantitative science, and has 
given impulse to much investigation in 
determining the real number of elemen- 
tary substances. Study of the spectrum 
analysis, too, has led to important 
discoveries concerning the composition of 
the sun and the stars. The Roentgen, or 
X-rays of light have enabled the photog- 
rapher and the physician to probe deep 
into Nature’s hidden mysteries, while a 
knowledge of the use of anzesthetics has 
alleviated pain, and antiseptics have 
reduced to a minimum the fear of the 
surgeon’s knife. 

Many theories have been formulated 
as the result of the century’s application 
to science. Among them might be men- 
tioned the cell theory, which makes the 
cell the structural basis of all organic 
life, the germ theory, which traces con- 
tagion to the transportation of a single 
one-celled germ, the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy, and the theory 
of evolution. These with many Other 
geologic, biologic, chemical and astro- 
nomical theories, are to furnish the great 
problems of the future. What this future 
shall give to science it is beyond the 
power of the most fertile imagination to 
conceive, but in the light of the past 
there is ample reason to expect such 
startling revelations as shall make the 
marvels of the Nineteenth Century seem 
tame in contrast. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Fisher in his outlines of universal his- 
tory says: As an era of discovery, the 
Nineteenth Century is a rival of the Fif- 
teenth. Many important discoveries 
have been made since about 1825. Geo- 
graphical knowledge is increased in two 
ways — first, by the discovery of places 
not before known; and secondly, by the 
scientific examination of countries and 
districts, with accurate survey and the 
making of maps. In both these depart- 
ments, especially in the latter, the recent 
period has won distinction. 

Northern and Central Asia have been 
rendered accessible; China has been tra- 
versed, and Japan has unbarred its gates 
to the traveler. The mystery respecting 
the sources of the Nile has been dis- 
pelled; the question as to the outlet of 
the Niger is settled; in 1816 the Congo 
was explored; and, in short, the ‘‘ Dark 
Continent’? has been opened to our 
knowledge. Arctic explorers have crept 
nearer and nearer to the pole; the bottom 
of the sea has been mapped; the system 
of oceanic winds and currents have been 
defined; and the distribution of animal 
life on the land and in the sea has been 
studied. 


COMMERCIAL GROWTH. 


The commercial growth of the United 
States during the present century has 
surpassed that of any other nation on the 
face of the globe. Our exports and im- 
ports have reached such proportions that 
figures representing them convey but 
vague ideas to the average mind. 

Our annual exports at the beginning of 
the century were about $43,000,000. In 
this, the closing year of the century, ac- 
cording to the latest reports, they will 
reach the enormous sum of $1,394,483,- 
082, an increase of $167,459,780 over last 
year. At the beginning of the century 
less than one-half of our exports were 
domestic products. At the present time 
almost all of them are of our own produc- 
tion. One hundred years ago we sent 
abroad no manufactured goods. This 
year our exports of manufactured pro- 
ducts will amount to $500,000,000. Pre- 
vious to 1875 we imported more goods 
than we exported. This year our exports 
will exceed our imports by $650,000,000, 
and will be $30,000,000 greater than in 
any previous year. Our total imports for 


this year amount to $849,941,184, an in- 
crease of more than $150,000,000 over 
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last year. This increase is principally in 
raw material, much of which will be 
manufactured for export. 

At the beginning of the century our 
commerce was floated down natural 
waterways to the sea, or carried overland 
on pack-animals and by wagon trains. 
The first railroad built in the United 
States, expressly for locomotives, was 
between Charleston and Columbia, S. C.., 
in 1829. At first the cars were drawn by 
horses; next they were driven, when 
possible, by a huge sail, and later were 
hauled by an odd looking locomotive. 
To-day the demands of commerce utilize 
two hundred thousand miles of railroads, 
thirty seven thousand locomotives, and a 
million and a quarter freight cars, neces- 
sitating the employment of eight hundred 
and seventy-five thousand men. 

The ship-building of the United States 


in 1798 was about 18,000 tons. In 1894, 
it was 182,000 tons. In 1798, a vessel of 
300 tons was considered large. To-day, 


many of the Ocean steamers have a 
capacity of 17,000 tons, and steamers of 
5,000 tons capacity are considered of very 
ordinary size. Where a century ago we 
had coasting vessels of fifty tons, now 
’ the ordinary size is 1,000 tons. Then the 
speed of a vessel was five miles an hour; 
now it is about twenty miles; and yet, 
with all this marvelous increase in num- 
ber, capacity and speed of vessels, so 
great has been the growth of our foreign 
commerce that at the present time about 
ninety per cent. of it is carried by the 
vessels of other nations. 


LITERATURE. 


Justin McCarthy says of the literature 
of the century: In literature England 
has had two great epochs during the 
century. First came the time which is 
represented by Scott, Byron, Words- 
worth, Shelley and Keats and Lamb and 
Sydney Smith; and then the later times 
which we associate with the names of 
Dickens and Thackeray, of Tennyson 
and Browning, of Macaulay and Grote, of 
Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart Mill, of 
Freedman, Froude and Green, of Char- 
lotte Bronté and {George Eliot, of Mat- 
thew Arnold, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Morris and many others almost equally 
celebrated. 

France has had George Sand and Victor 
Hugo, the elder and the younger Dumas, 
Balzac, Alfred de Musset, and a whole 
host of poets, novelists and writers of 
history. 
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The Scandinavian populations have de- 
veloped quite a literature of their own in 
both romance and drama,and while in the 
earlier part of the century no story-teller 
could have been more universally popu- 
lar than Hans Christian Andersen, in its 
latter half no living dramatist was nearly 
so much admired, so much imitated, so 
much crrticised, so much denounced, and 
so much the subject of world-wide dis- 
ussion as Henrik Ibsen. 

Russia, too, has developed a literrture 
of her own during the century, and has 
compelled the whole civilized world to 
give attention to it, to recognize and to 
welcome it. No names are more famous 
in living literature than those of Tolstoi 
and Tourguenief, and these two great 
novelists have already schools of follow- 
ers and imitators wherever romance is as- 
sociated with a purpose and a mission. 

The whole story of America’s literature 
may be said to belong to the present 
century. It tells us of Washington 
Irving, of Bryant, Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Edgar 
Poe, Lowell, Walt Whitman, and Bret 
Harte. 

The following are a few of the great 
literary works of the century: Goethe’s 
‘*Faust;’’ Carlyle’s ‘‘ History of the 
French Revolution;’’ Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les 
Miserables;’’ Emerson’s Essays; John 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters;’’ the poems 
of Whittier, Longfellow and Tennyson; 
Harriet Beecher’s Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’? and Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
Species.’’ 

CHANGES IN LIVING. 

Men usually show their prosperity to 
the world by improving their homes. 
The log cabin and the dugout or sod 
house still exist in parts of our country, 
but the rude structure of logs, warmed 
in winier by a huge fire-place filled with 
burning wood, is almost, if not quite, a 
thing of the past. Since Mott discovered 
the art of casting thin iron plates and 
thus made stove-making practicable, 
great advances in house-warming have 
been made, until now we may be said to 
be in possession of perfect heating appli- 
ances, adding largely to the comfort of 
the people. : 

The clothing of the majority of th 
people was genuine homespun, carded, 
spun, woven and made into garments at 
home. There was not so much adher- 
ence to fashion as now, but some of the 
class of people who were of the gentry of 
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the time dressed in what we would call a 
ridiculous style. Imagine a gentleman 
dressed in a green or claret-colored frock 
coat with large brass buttons, a large 
gray beaver hat, a ruffled shirt, and his 
trousers tucked into high boot-tops. 

Few people went far from home, be- 
cause to do so was expensive and uncom- 
fortable. Riding in a stage coach over 
bad roads cost eight or ten cents a mile, 
and consumed so much time that people 
journeyed only when necessity compelled, 
People now live in better houses, wear 
better-looking clothing, and eat a much 
greater variety of food and fruit than 
ever before. The Puritan harvest was 
corn, beans and pumpkins; this year one 
horticulturist had in bearing eighty 
varieties of grapes, forty of apples, thirty 
of plums, and other fruits in profusion. 
This century has given us great moral 
and material progress. Men almost 
everywhere have made great strides for- 
ward. Slavery has disappeared from 
civilization. Intemperance and dishon- 
esty both prevail to a large extent, but 
are by no means so great an evil as in 
the early years of the century. Let us 
hope that the Twentieth Century may be 
as prolific in good works as the Nine- 
teenth has been. 


EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The altruistic spirit is the crowning 
glory of the Nineteenth Century. Indi- 
viduals, societies, and nations have de- 
voted themselves to the sacred duty of 
uplifting humanity. Philanthrophy has 
searched the dark closets of society; 
strong and gentle hands have led the 
Suffering, the outcast and the insane to 
hospitals and asylums of refuge. But 
no other human institution has done so 
much to help the people to greater 
achievement and to richer life as the 
great modern system of public schools. 

The learning of the past was veiled in 
mystery and disclosed only to a chosen 
few. The free schools of the Nineteenth 
Century have torn away the veil of 
secrecy. To the children of the New 
Century, to rich and to poor, to girls as 
well as to boys, to native and stranger 
within our gates — to all alike comes the 
invitation to share in the world’s wisdom. 
It is possible now for the child of hum- 
blest birth to learn more about the earth 
than Columbus ever knew, more of the 
laws of nature than Newton discovered, 
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more astronomy than Galileo, 
chemistry than the Alchemists. 

The power that lies in knowledge is 
freely offered to all ‘‘ without money and 
without price.’’ Nor is this all. Able 
and earnest men have tried to determine 
what knowledge is of the most worth. 
Conscientious teachers have striven to 
make instruction simple and attractive. 
The resources of the printer’s art have 
been expended in providing the best text- 
books; architects have devoted their 
talents to the construction of beautiful 
and sanitary school buildings. 

May the youth of the newcentury re- 
ceive with thanksgiving this richest leg- 
acy from the century that has just passed. 
May they, like their fathers, realize that 
education is the safe-guard of their liber- 
ties, the hope of the republic. And may 
they cherish, above all, the noble spirit 
that has accomplished so much towards 
making life richer and nobler. 


more 


—_ 


NICARAGUA CANAL. 








HE most important international ques- 
tion at the present time is the Nica- 
ragua Canal. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
provides that the United States shall have 
the right to construct, control and police 
the canal, but that it shall not be fortified, 
and shall be open in time of peace as in 
time of war to the ships of all nations. 
The report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission was submitted to Congress by the 
President December 4th. The unanimous 
conclusion of the Commission is that ‘‘the 
most practicable and feasible route for an 
isthmian canal under the control, man- 
agement and ownership of the United 
States, is that known as the Nicaragua 
route,’’ The cost of the canal is esti- 
mated at $200,540,000, which is consider- 
ably in excess of the estimates previously 
made, but the Commission are of the 
opinion that taking into consideration the 
increasing size of ocean vessels and the 
fact that it will take about ten years to 
complete the canal, it should be made 
considerably deeper and wider than was 
at first proposed, in order that it may be 
able to accommodate the largest ocean 
vessels of the twentieth century. The 
Commission therefore determined that the 
depth of the canal should be thirty-five 
feet at mean low water, and the width 
at the bottom 150 feet, with some increase 
at certain points, while the size of the 
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locks is fixed at 740 feet length, 84 feet 
width and 35 feet depth. 

The canal would begin near Greytown, 
on the Atlantic side, and terminate at 
Brito, on the Pacific side, the distance 
from ocean to ocean being about 180 
miles. It will be necessary to construct 
great harbors at Greytown and Brito, but 
the most difficult engineering work will 
be the construction of a dam across the 
San Juan river to regulate the waters of 
the lake. 

The Commission thoroughly investi- 

gated the Panama Canal, and found that 
it could be completed on the same scale 
as that proposed for the Nicaragua Canal 
at a cost of $142,342,579, the amount 
already expended upon the work being 
$33,934,463, but as it would be necessary 
to buy out the Panama Canal Company’s 
tights, it would probably be just as ex- 
pensive tothe United States government as 
the Nicaragua route, while the concessions 
given by the Republic of Colombia would 
lapse in ninety-nine years and the canal be- 
come the property of the Colombian gov- 
ernment, whereas the United States gov- 
ernment can make favorable arrangements 
with Nicaragua for permanent control. 
' Moreover, the geographical situation of 
the Nicaragua Canal is more favorable 
for commerce. Thus the distance from 
San Francisco to New York would be 377 
miles shorter by way of Nicaragua than 
by way of Panama, the distance to New 
Orleans 759 miles shorter, and to Liver- 
pool 386 miles shorter. The advantage 
of geographical position is partly offset 
by the greater length of the Nicaragua 
Canal. The width of the Isthmus of 
Panama is only thirty-five miles, and the 
summit barely 300 feet above mean tide. 
The Panama Canal would not only be 
shorter, but have fewer locks and less 
curvature than the Nicaragua Canal, and 
it is estimated that the time of passage 
through it would be only twelve hours 
for an average ship as compared with 
thirty-three hours by the Nicaragua. 

The probability is that both canals will 
eventually be completed. Work is still 
being prosecuted on the Panama Canal, 
and about 2,000 men are engaged on it, 
but the Commission report that the ma- 
chinery used is mostly twenty years old 
and out of date. The control of the short 
route between the two great oceans in 
time of war would give the power posess- 
ing it an enormous advantage, and would 
practically double the efficiency of its fleet. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 
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EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 





N the northwestern part of the State, 

in Erie county—it seems a good many 
years ago—we first met a young teacher 
of quiet, unassuming manner, much 
above the average of aspiration and at- 
tainment, whose strong, good face had 
in it large promise. Her devotion to the 
work of the teacher and her common- 
sense estimate of its far-reaching influ- 
ence impressed us as most unusual. She 
had the deep religious instinct and con- 
viction which are the best ‘‘ educational 
foundations,’’ and we have long been in- 
terested in noting her field of work and 
its results. Her sense of. duty led her to 
the South, to do what she could in the 
uplifting of the colored race. She cast 
her lot years ago with the Baptist College, 
located at Atlanta, Georgia, and Miss 
Carrie E. Bemus will be remembered 
gratefully, and the moulding touch of 
her gentle hand will be felt by hundreds 
and thousands long after she has ceased 
to labor. In Zhe Advance, a monthly 
publication, we find the report of an ad- 
dress by Miss Bemus, at Augusta, last 
summer, before the Georgia State Teach- 
ers’ Association upon ‘‘ Educational 
Foundations at Atlanta Baptist College,’ 
from which we take these suggestive 
paragraphs: 

We have also several special lines of 
work in our elementary course, three of 
which I will briefly mention. 

The first is that of committing to mem- 
ory choice literature and especially the 
Bible. In Ontario, Canada, the school 
authorities, in addition to the usual pre- 
paratory work, require that ten classical 
English poems, including Lead, Kindly 
Light, and Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, shall be committed to mem- 
ory before a student is admitted to the 
high school. We are the heirs of the 
ages, and yet how few ever come into 
possession of their birthright of high 
thought. Think you the time will ever 
come when the teachers in our schools 
shall be required to pass an examination 
in classical prose and poetry! Who can 
estimate the wealth of a mind stored with 
these treasures? Certainly we must teach 
many things that are not fully compre- 
hended, but we must remember that even 
the most difficult will be better under- 
stood later on, as the experience widens, 
and that our dest teaching is for life, and 
not for the next grade in school, 
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We make about ten selections for each 
year. The Psalm of Life, The Builders, 
the Ladder of St. Augustine, Labor is 
Worship, Nobility, and Not They Who 
Soar, are among those learned by our 
boys. In addition to these poems they 
usually commit eight or ten whole chap- 
ters of the Bible, or what would make as 
much as that. 

What does this do for the will? Very 
much. Not only is the memory trained, 
but the thought is purified and elevated, 
and a student learns how to find the gems. 
He stands on his feet in the presence of 
the class and recites what he has com- 
mitted, and thus he is partly prepared 
for extemporaneous speaking later in life. 

It takes time to attain satisfactory re- 
sults in this work, and we need to proceed 
slowly at first, to know the poem our- 
self, and then to have it read thought- 
fully a number of times till the purpose 
and spirit of the selection are well under- 
stood. After that the committing to 
memory is not a hard task. 

At the commencement of this work 
in Atlanta Baptist College, it was especi- 
ally discouraging, for we had been read- 
ing prose only, and the boys did not know 
how to read poetry and did not care for 
it; but after a few days they began to see 
the beauty and the sweetness of poetry. 
and now they will often commit much 
more than we have time to hear. 

Following this line of work, and 
closely related to it, are the rhetorical 
exercises. Each student is required to 
speak upon the platform several times a 
year, and to recite what is really choice 
in literature. This public speaking is 
treated not asan entertainment, but as an 
important part of each student’s educa- 
tion, and he is led to see its value in no 
uncertain light. We are proud to say 
that we are making rapid advancement 
in public speaking, the work is becoming 
firm and solid, and we have come to the 
place where we can have a dozen boys or 
more recite choice selections, and not re- 
cord a single failure, the preparation being 
made entirely without the aid of a teacher. 

Once a year we have a recital, when 
about fifteen of those who have done the 
best work during the term are permitted 
to make public record of their advance- 
ment. What does this do for the will? 
It is one of the supreme tests. See yon- 
der timid fellow who is watching with 
bated breath the successful attempt of a 
classmate! Heis silently saying his own 
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selection over and over again. He was 
up this morning and out in the woods by 
four o’clock working on that recitation : 
he has learted verily that there is no suc- 
cess without great labor, and he has 
labored, but how shall he quiet the rapid 
beating of the heart, how command his 
voice, how keep his limbs from trembling 
beneath him? Think you it does not 
train the will to stand before one’s mates 
and a few hundred invited guests and re- 
cite not prose, but poetry, to give expres- 
sion in face and voice and gesture, to not 
overdo or ‘‘come tardy off’’ the thonght 
of the author? If there is any one here 
who doubts the effect upon the will, I 
know of no better way than for him totry 
the experiment himself. 

We find the effect upon our students to 
be remarkable. They double, nay, in a 
few weeks’ time they multiply maxy fold 
their power of will, and best of all they 
realize and rejoice in this advancement. 
Weencourage rather than praise, say they 
have made a good beginning and must 
not stop now till they are able tocommand 
themselves in any presence, and they must 
not be satisfied till they can interest and 
edify an audience. 

Perhaps some one here is asking, ‘‘How 
do you prepare a student for public reci- 
tation?’ If so, we answer, ‘‘ First, see 
to it that the student can vead his selec- 
tion intelligently before he commits one 
word to memory. Second, set the studerit 
on the right track as to emotions awakened 
by the selection, and encourage him to 
launch out a little in vocal expresion and 
gesture, and then inspire him to work 
fearlessly, telling him to try all things in 
expression and prove what is good and 
that you at thetime of rehearsal will be the 
critic. Third, and last, never teach one 
gesture or tone by imitation, but let the 
pupil give his own highest conception 
of the selection.”’ 

The consequence of this training is, 
that if we have twenty students on a pro- 
gramme, there will be no sameness. We 
shall not see the teacher merely repro- 
duced twenty times, but we shall see 
twenty students independent and individ- 
ual, each developed to his present highest 
possibility, and each in full poseession of 
his selection, and, best ofall, of himself. 
When he wishes to recite again, he will 
know how to proceed and need not say, 
‘*How I wish I had my teacher here 
to tell me how to begin, or what gestures 
to make!’’ 
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A third special line of work is our Sun- 
day Reading Circle, which includes all 
who are interested. We have about one 
hundred books that we think are suitable 
for these not very advanced readers. 
These books are given out at ten o’clock 
each Sunday, and may be retained all 
day. Fifty or more of the boys avail 
themselves of this privilege, with the un- 
derstanding that they are to read in the 
chapel the first two hours. 

Among the books are the Beautiful 
Life of Frauces Willard, the Man of Gal- 
ilee, Lessons in Right Doing, Willing 
Hearts and Ready Hands, Living in 
Earnest, the Imitation of Christ, the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, the Prince of the House 
of David and a book of Addresses by 
Henry Drummond. These are the books 
in greatest demand and read most 
eagerly. 

On the first Sunday of vacation a num- 
ber of boys were still at the school. 
Nearly all of these attended Sunday- 
school in the city, but I chanced to go 
into the library about eleven o’clock. 
What were the boys reading ? There were 
five of them here. and there were books, 
magazines and illustrated papers, includ- 
ing the Youth's Companion and Harper’s 
Weekly. They were, with a single ex- 
ception, boys from the preparatory de- 
partment, and did not know that they 
would be interrupted. What were they 
reading? The first was poring over Dr. 
Strong’s Systematic Theology,, the sec- 
ond was as deeply interested in the Con- 
stitution of the Human Soul, by Dr. 
Storrs. The third was reading Outline 
Studies in Theology, by Dr. Graves, and 
the fourth the Foreign’ Mission Monthly 
for May, while the fifth was intently 
studying Dr. Harvey’s Commentary on 
the New Testament in connection with 
his Bible. All hail! earnest, faithful 
boys! There is no danger that our circle 
has done you harm. Oncehaving tasted 
a good book, your inclination is to read 
still higher instead of turning to what is 
light or in any sense unworthy. I went 
from that library with renewed confidence 
and hope. 


Once the welcome light has broken 
Who shall sa 

What the enhaonaienl glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 


Do the students respond to these and 
other special lines of work ? Yes, heartily, 
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because they understand that the work 
done in classical poetry is not merely to 
give them occupation, but to enrich and 
adorn: their lives. 

They know that the rhetorical exercises 
are not merely for recreation, but that by 
them they as students will be better fitted 
for their duties as citizens. They also 
know that the Reading Circle is not for 
the purpose of keeping them out of mis- 
chief, but that it is to help them to acquire 
and foster the habit of reading the best 
literature, which habit is the open sesame 
to the Treasures of the King. 

Thus in our elementary department we 
strive to lay good foundations for the 
work to be done by the academic and 
college departments. ‘Time forbids my 
telling how they build on these founda- 
tions or of the stately edifices that already 
stand as monuments of their labor. 


<i 
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ANY people complain of having a poor 
i¥l memory, and yet that faculty can be 
developed as easily as can the biceps 
muscles of the arm. Nor is it necessary 
to go to any professor of memory, or to 
master any elementary system in order 
to accomplish this result. One does not 
have to go to a gymnasium to strengthen 
his arm or back. Sawing wuod or row- 
ing a boat will doit. Similarly memory 
may be cultivated by one’s own efforts 
and amid his ordinary pursuits, says the 
St. Lous Globe- Democrat. 

One man made the Sunday service of 
his church serve as a memory exercise. 
After the service he would endeavor to 
recall the numbers of all hymns sung, 
the chapter and verse of the Scripture 
lesson, words of anthems, texts and 
points of sermon. This required close 
attention and a conscious effort to impress 
these things upon his mind. By this and 
other equally simple means he developed 
a memory that was absolutely at his com- 
mand. 

Famous speakers who have memo- 
rized their speeches have adopted various 
simple devices to aid them. The late 
Hon. John Bright fixed in mind the dif- 
ferent points in his speeches by first draw- 
ing little figures or pictorial representa- 
tions. If part of his speech had to do with 
a bridge he would make a little sketch of 
such a structure, or if with Ireland or 
Scotland he would sketch a small map of 
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the country or district. He could remem- 
ber these figures or pictures. When he 
tose to his feet he could see them in im- 
agination and select them one by one as 
he proceeded from point to point in the 
address—not having any note or manu- 
script by him at all. That was the 
method which best suited him. 

Another way of memorizing the points 
of an address to be delivered, one which 
the writer has frequently used, is by 
means of anagrams. It is very simple. 
Suppose you are called upon to deliver a 
Fourth of July oration, and wish to 
speak mainly on these three points: (1) 
historic origin of the day, (2) the success 
of the experiment in government then 
inaugurated, and (3) the destiny of the 
republic. A very suitable anagram to 


recall these points to mind would be the 
Set your topics down in 


letters U. S. A. 
this way: 

**Union proclaimed by Declaration of 
Independence. 

**Success of great experiment.’’ 

You do not need to take any notes 
with you on the platform. You can 
easily remember these letters. Remem- 
bering them, they recall your topics. 
And remembering the general topic, it 
will itself suggest your subdivisions per- 
taining thereto, or if not, something may 
be added that will aid in doing this. 

Certain people possess what may be 
called the bump of location. If they re- 
member a passage in a book, they can 
tell you which side of the page it is on 
and what part of the page. There are 
students with that kind of memory who 
prepare their recitations by taking a 
large sheet of paper and writing different 
parts of the lesson in different places on 
the paper. They then rely on their sense 
of location to call to mind whatever they 
may wish to remember. 

Again, there are people who have a 
keen eye forcolor. They will make their 
memoranda on slips of paper of different 
colors. Then simply calling to mind a 
particular color will enable them to re- 
member the memorandum associated with 
that color. Of course, all this is based 
on what is known as the faculty of asso- 
ciation of ideas. 

Some people who can remember words 
and phrases, find difficulty in remember- 
ing figures or numbers. In such cases a 
curious expedient has sometimes been 
resorted to. A phrase will be devised, 
the initial letters of which suggest the 
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figures sought to be remembered. For 
example, suppose some one’s street num- 
ber to be 182. The suggestive phrase 
might be: ‘‘I seek him.’’ The letter I 
will suggest the figure 1; the letter S 
somewhat resembles an 8, and the two 
perpendicular strokes of the H suggest 
the Roman numeral II. A roundabout 
method this may be, but it has served to 
fasten figures in the memory of people 
who had previously found them trouble- 
some. 

But perhaps the most wholesome way, 
in the long run, is simply by repetition 
and effort to fix the thing in the memory 
directly, without tricks of memory or 
artificial methods. By memorizing one 
sentence or verse a day from the best 
literature, the mind will soon have a fine 
treasure of beautiful thoughts, and an 
enriched vocabulary, Dr. William Pun- 
shion, a great English preacher, did this, 
and his fine prose may have been largely 
due to his familiar acquaintance with the 
best literature. 

For quotation purposes it is necessary 
to remember verbatim, and though this 
is the hardest task of memory, it well 
repays the effort. Once thoroughly 
trained, the memory will recall the exact 
words of conversation, sermons and pass- 
ages in books without having made any 
conscious effort to commit them. 

The followiug were the memory selec- 
tions at the Boys’ High School for the 
dates named, some of them being given 
at the request of boys: 


ONCE TO EVERY MAN AND NATION, 


Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
darkness and that light. 

Careless seems the great Avenger ; history’s 
pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt 
old systems and the Word ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and be- 
hind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own. 

Then to side with truth is noble when we 
share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 
’tis prosperous to be just ; 
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Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 
coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord 
is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith 
they had denied. 

For humanity sweeps onward : where to-day 
the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the 
silver in his hands ; 

Far in front the cross stands ready, and the 
crackling fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in 
silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into His- 
tory’s golden urn. 

New occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast with Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we our- 
selver must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea. 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key. 


HOTSPUR AND THE FOP. 

My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 

But I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my 
sword, 

Came there a certain lord, neat, triml 
dressed, [reaped, 

Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin, new 

Showed like a stubble-land at harvest home. 

He was perfuméd like a milliner; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose. And still he smil’d and 
talk’d; 

And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call’d them ‘‘untaught knaves,’’ unman- 
nerly, 

To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse, 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility.’’ 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me; among the rest,demanded 

My prisoners, in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds, being 

To be so pester’d with a popinjay, _[cold, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answered neglectingly—I know not what— 

He — or he should not; for he made me 
ma 

To see him shine so brisk,and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman of 
guns, 

And drums, and wounds (Heaven save the 
mark!) [earth 

And telling me the sovereign’st thing on 

Was spermaceti for an inward bruise; 

And that it was great pity (so it was 

This villainous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 

So cowardly: and but for these vile guns 

He would himself have been a soldier. 
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This bald, disjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indirectly, as I said; 

And, I beseech you, let not his report 

Come current for an accusation 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 
Shabetaear’. 


Also, ‘‘ The Boys,’’ by O. W. Holmes. 
Jan’y 8. 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 


Oh, na you see, by the dawn’s early 
ight, 
Whar a0 proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro” 
the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gal- 
lantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our 
ag was still there. 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave ? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mist of 
the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread 
silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the tow- 
ering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half 
discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s 
first beam; 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the 
stream; 
’Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, long may 
it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly 
swore, 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s 
confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no 
more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul foot- 
steps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloomo 
the grave: ‘ 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 


Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and wild war’s 
desolation; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav- 
en-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us as a nation! [ just, 


Then conquer we must, when our cause it is 
And this be our motto: ‘‘In God is our 
trust!’’ 
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And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave brave. 
O’er the land of ihe free and the home of the 


Also, the ‘‘ Dream of Clarence,’’ by 
Shakespeare. 


Fan'y I5. 
CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of death, 
Rode the six hundred. 
Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!’’ he said: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rodc the six hundred. 


‘“‘ Forward, the Light Brigade!’ 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered. 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke, 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not— 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them, 

Volleyed and thundered; 

Stormed at with shot and skell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came ag? om the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them— 

Left of six hnndred. 


When can their glory fade? . 

O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made! 

Honor the Light Brigade— 
Noble six hundred. 


Also ‘‘ Marmion and Douglas,’’ by Sir 
Jan’ y 22. 


Walter Scott. 
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THE CHARMER. 


Socrates.—However, a og and Simmias appear to me as 
if you wished to sift this subject more ep oes and 
to be afraid, like children, lest, on the soul’s departure 
from,the Leny winds should blowitaway. * * 

Upon this Cebes said, ‘‘Endeavor to teach us better, 
Socrates. * * Perhaps there is a childish spirit in our 
breast, that hassucha dread. Let us endeavor to per- 
suade him to be not afraid of death, as of hobgoblins.” 

‘* But you must charm him every day,’’ said Socrates, 
“until you have quieted his fears.” 

‘But whence, O Socrates,” he said, ‘‘can we procure 
a skillful charmer for such a case, now you are about to 
leave us.” 

** Greece is wide, Cebes,” he replled; ‘‘ and in it surely 
there are skillful men, andthere are also many barbar- 
ous nations, all of which you should search, seeking such 
a charmer, sparing neithe rmoney nor toil, as there is 
nothing on which you can more reasonably spend your 
money.”’— Flato. 

‘* We need that Charmer, for our hearts are sore 
With longing for the things that may not be; 
Faintlfor the friends that shall return no more; 


Dark with distrust, or wrung with agony. 
‘*What is this life? and what to us is death? 
Whence came we? whither go? and where 
are those 
Who, in a moment stricken from our side, 
Passed to that land of shadow and repose? 


‘** Are they all dust ? and dust must we become? 
Or are they living in some unknown clime? 
Shall we reclaim them in that far-off home, 
And live anew beyond the waves of time? 
‘*O man divine! on thee our souls have hung; 
bane = — our teacher in these questions 
igh, 
But, ah, this day divides thee from our side, 
And veils in dust thy kindly guiding eye, 
‘*Where is that Charmer whom thou bid’st us 


seek ? 
On what far shores may his sweet voice be 
heard ? {souls 


When shall these questions of our yearning 
Be answered by the bright eternal word ?”’ 


So spake the youth of Athens, weeping round, 
When Socrates lay calmly down to die; 
So spake the sage, prophetic of the hour 
Wheu earth’s fair Morning Star should rise 
on high. 
They found him not, those youths of soul 
divine, [life’s shore, 
Long seeking, wandering, watching on 
Reasoning, aspiring, yearning for the light, 
Death —_ and found them—doubting as 
efore. 


But years passed on; and lo! the Charmer came 
Pure, simple,sweet, as comes the silver dew; 

And the world knew him not—he walked alone 
Eucircled only by his trusting few. 


Like the Athenian sage rejected, scorned, 
Betrayed, condemned, his day of doom drew 


nigh; 
He drew his faithful few more closely round, 
And told them that 47s hour was come to die, 


‘* Let not your heart be troubled,’”’ then he said; 
‘‘My father’s house hath mansions large 
and fair; 
I go before you to prepare your place; 
I will return to take you with me there.”’ 


And since that hour the awful foe is charmed, 
And life and death are glorified and fair. 
Whither he went we know--the way we know - 
And with firm step press on to meet him 

there. —Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

















THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In — stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 


stars, 

Andwith their mild persistence urge men’s minds 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing a beauteous odor, that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purit 
For which we struggled, failed and agonized 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 
A vici-us parent shaming still its child, 
Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved; 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies 
Die in the large and charitable air, 
And all our rarer, better, truer self, 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously apa | what must be, 
And what may yet be better—saw within 
A worthier image for the a 
And shaped it forth before the multitude, 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love— 
That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 
Unread forever. 

This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. 

May I reach 

That purest heaven—be to other souls, 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle gemerous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense! 
So shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


Jan’y 29. George Eliot. 


> 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


goer dae are often surprised to find 
that their sacrifices for their children 
are not the means of evoking in them a 
love which is some sort of adequate re- 
turn. Perhaps, if they should look back 
upon their own personal history, they 
would find that this is not a fault of any 
one generation, but common to all. We 








all get into the habit of accepting sacri- 
fices for our comfort and well-being as a 
matter of course; and we discover what 
rightly belongs to the relation of children 
and parents only when we look at it from 
the other side. 


No man really remem- 
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bers his youth without discovering what 
a thankless son he was. 

Not that this poverty in gratitude is a 
necessary evil of human life. It grows 
out of a very natural mistake in the train- 
ing of the child. It is constantly assumed 
that we love those who have done a great 
deal for us, when in truth it is those for 
whom we have done a great deal who be- 
come the objects of our love. If, there- 
fore, you wish to make a child love you, 
make him do for you, teach him to think 
for you, expect him to make sacrifices for 
you. When this is achieved without vio- 
lence to his will his affection will grow. 

It is a very common mistake to train a 
child in selfishness by a lavish outlay of 
care, while no return is expected from 
him. It is one of the ways in which a 
short-sighted love defeats itself, and pro- 
duces exactly the opposite result from 
that which is looked for. Love, more 
than all other human emotions, needs the 
daylight of thought and experience to 
guide it to its right ends. The ancients 
were right in depicting it with a bandage 
about its eyes, because of the many mis- 
takes it makesin seeking its object. 

Nor is it only the affections of the 
household which illustrate this principle 
that love is learnt by doing. All the 
broader forms of devotion exhibit the 
same method. It is the people who have 
made the greatest sacrifices for their 
country who are the most patriotic in 
their devotion to her. A people who 
have never had to fight for their existence 
never value their land, as do the Swiss, 
the Scotch, the Americans. 

And it is so within the narrower sphere 
of philanthropic effort. The man who 
gives his life to the elevation of the de- 
graded or the succor of the impoverished, 
probably began the work under the strain 
of an awakened conscience, without any 
special affection toward the objects of his 
activity. But as time went by, he came 
to acquire a very direct and personai in- 
terest in those for whom he worked, and 
to feel for them the love which calls itself 
sympathy. He is also in danger of de- 
veloping a subtleselfishness in the people 
for whom he works, as does a short- 
sighted parent. Hence it is that the 
wisest charity now demands that it shall 
set its objects at work, and help them to 
help themselves. Indeed, some of the 
most successful Jaborers in this fied 
make it a principle never to associate 
their labors with gifts of any kind. 
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The same law of loving those for whom 
we do things runs through the relations 
of the Divine love to humanity. God 
teaches us to love him by setting us to 
work for him. Sometimes people are 
puzzled to know why he does not take 
things into his own hands, instead of 
seeming to leave the interests of his 
kingdom to the blunderings and luke- 
warmness of mankind. But he is keep- 
ing school for our benefit, and he would 
break it up if he were to dispense with us 
and our feeble efforts at his service, and 
do directly all that needs to be done. It 
is in the laboratory of work that love, 
either divine or human, comes to its 
rights.— Saturday Evening Post. ,x,, 


ie 
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WAR AND LITERATURE. 





AR at its best is a great evil, but 
sometimes it serves us well in ways 
unforeseen, and with results unexpected. 
A glance at current literature, and a ref- 
erence to what was current two or three 
years ago, will discover a radical change, 
not only in moral tone, but in structural 
and imaginative form. The blast of war 
has had the force to shock human nature 
to its profoundest depth; it has, if we may 
use the term of science, caused a re- 
arrangement of atoms by which vision, 
apprehension, taste and judgment have 
been renewed and freshened. In appeal- 
ing to men through their sense of patriot- 
ism, in stirring their courage, in bracing 
their faith in themselves, in awakening a 
large sympathy and a masterful resent- 
ment, the trumpets and drums have done 
much to banish from our minds the pes- 
tilential conditions which made it possi- 
ble for us to brook and even encourage a 
literature reeking with evil. 

Whenever art becomes too familiar 
with the shady side of commercial 
methods, as it somehow always seems to 
do in the course of a long period of peace, 
it more and more partakes of uncon- 
scionable things, and grows flabby, sap- 
less and toxic. The world’s imagination 
shares the sordid passion for mere gain, 
and that at any sacrifice of taste, con- 
science, morals. It needs some epoch- 
making change in popular attention, 
temper and aspiration to disinfect the 
whole area of life. Then comes war. 

This great scourge laid fiercely upon 
the world’s back, emphasizes, as nothing 
else could, the sins that it is meant to 
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punish us for; and, at the same time, it 
releases conscience and a whole legion of 
long-confined impulses toward heroic re- 
forms. We realize death, and suffering 
worse than death; we see the real gran- 
deur of human self-sacrifice; brotherhood 
reveals itself; sisterhood takes on a 
heavenly robe and aureole in the nursing 
camp; pessimism disappears; life is worth 
living; death has its splendor. 

Such a sudden and radical change in 
our point of view cannot fail to show 
itself in our art as it surely does in our 
life. ‘Tolstoi’s flabby doctrine of abso- 
lute non-resistance of evil, Zola’s apothe- 
osis of filth, Thomas Hardy’s sneers at 
the holiest human ties, the flood of dis- 
eased fiction—all may still exist, but in 
utter impotence to affect current taste or 
the dominant aspiration. 

We must not say that war has done 
this. War is but a manifestation of the 
revolt of conscience. Revolutions bring 
wars, just as conditions of temperature 
bring destructive storms. We are not 
confined in our rearrangement of ele- 
ments to the area of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines—they are not our 
largest increment. We are reshaping 
ourselves inwardly for a wider, a purer 
and a better life, and for a fresh and 
wholesome art.—/ndependeut. 
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SOLDIERING IN PHILIPPINES. 





LEAVING MANILA FOR SOUTHERN LUZON. 
NEW QUARTERS AT LIPA, ETC. 


HESE extracts are continued from 

private letters of Capt. Edward W. 
McCaskey, Q. M., Twenty-first regiment, 
to his wife. They give a lively impres- 
sion of daily life in the army of occupa- 
tion in the Philippines: 


November 14.—Work starts up well, after 
a long night, planning for the move ahead, 
and thoughts of those at home. Busy day, 
and corking hot ahead. Got early runs off, 
then had coffee, dope and newspapers. Mail 
and recruits sent to A and C, M and K, on 
early boats. Hope they connect right. 
Nuttman, of 14th infantry, in at 9.20. They 
come ashore this afternoon, take our place, 
and we pull out at once. Bueno! Some 
parties trying to draw stuff when it is all 
packed for the move. Guess again. Freight 
details began to report at 11 a. m., sented 
to get things done. Ought to be in four 
places at once, and if each team could do the 
work of a dozen, it would be good this 
frightfully hot moving-day. Pick up lunch 
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anywhere. At noon got a wire order to biv- 
ouac near the Arda Monument near Walled 
City. Went in a hurry to headquarters, 
Southern Luzon, for orders from Major Lit- 
tell, who said he would lend me five wagons 
at I p.m. Gave one wagon to each com- 
pany, and one to the band. Called to dock 
at 3 p. m. to arrange with Capt. Palmer for 
the water transportation. The 14th marched 
in at 5 p. m. with band and colors flying, 
back from China totheir old quarters. They 
look like business all through. We moved 
out as soon as we exchanged guards, some 
officers mounted, and band playing. The 
21st guard here helps to load out. Harrison 
is receiving the stuff at Arda Monument. 
Must go to outlying companies to-morrow, 
B, D, L and I, and see to moving them. It 
is midnight now. C. O. ordered me to con- 
tinue loading and hauling all night, but 
men and mules so tired after hard day’s 
work, that I’ve stopped them for short rest. 

November 15 .—Hauled till midnight, then 
stopped, but C. O. yanked us out again 
later. Three wagons out now (6 a. m. )to 
Bcompany, and three hard atit here. Meat 
run and chow for guards. Have variety of 
items on hand these days but will get them 
through if not interfered with too much and 
too often. Going well at 7 a. m. If we have 
500 loads and haul thirty, as we did yester- 
day, it will take time. Must hustle 
some breakfast somewhere. There seems 
no end of officers’ luggage, and we have 


hardly begun on the companies that were 


here at the cuartel. The 14th are taking 
charge here in good style. They look first- 
rate. Working in the cold up in China 
seems to have agreed with those who came 
back. Things a little mixed, must oil the 
biz up now and again. All sorts of calls for 
all sorts of items, and we are all packed, 
boxes on both sides of the river. Got ten 
paces dock room at Arda, 30 paces back, 
on wa as high as necessary. 930 a. m. 
reakfast, fried eggs, potatoes, bread and 
coffee, one dollar Mex. and 30 cents carriage 
up and back. Comes high, you see. Got 
18 loads hauled by noon, too slow, but it’s 
a long, hard drive, and I can’t get help to 
load out fast enough. Very hot, all sorts 
of bites; men and animals getting used up. 
Stop to feed and rest awhile. Must keep 
planning all the time, even when resting 
my legs my head keeps at it. Wish you 
alla Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year, and that I could be with you to cel- 
ebrate same. The 14th infantry all over 
everything; celebrating too much. Some 
trouble to get all our stuff away. Got a 
big truck at noon, some more escort wagons, 
and a dozen men to help load. Crowdin 
things to utilize these extra wagons, an 
work going fast. Vicars and I went for 
lunch at 2 p.m.; enjoyed it. Nearly clear 
at Meisic now, but many small items there 
yet to be looked after. About 50 loads to- 
day; guard heavy, and work driven hard. 
Men and animals nearly done up, but it 
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goes on, big string of wagons and awful 
eat. Expect to havea total of nearly 200 
loads by midnight, but we can’t work all 
night. Struck C. O. for new guard and new 
details of workers. These men are worn 
out. Got a lorcha out to the Warren with 
some of our freight from Arda. Will need 
ten or twelve of these boats, they carry big 
loads. Had supper at the Paris. . Sent 
Harrison and Morrow out to ship to receive, 
sort and stow the property. Drive on 
Luneta and Malacon with Walter, who came 
up to-day on business from Muntilupa. Saw 
some friends, heard 20th band, then the 6th 
artillery in Luneta. 

November 16.—Slept some in store-room 
at No. 49 Monica, fair night, going late and 
early; wagons off at dawn. Large detail to- 
day; doubled the number, and worked all 
the guards. Got wagons wherever I could 
find them; had 34 at one time and some bi 
drays. Lunch at noon wiih Walter pe | 
Vicars. Made 200 loads easily to-day, and 
have three big lorchas out at the ship, and 
four loading here. At 4 p. m. got two 
more. Storm coming. Boat stuck in the 
mud. Tug Minneapolis, good boat, finally 
pulled her off. Storm on, wet galore, get- 
ting dark. Eight lorchas to-day, and got 
half our men and stuff on the ship. Rain- 
ing very hard this a 

November 17. — Finished out the hauling 
at dawn, and got another big cargo lorcha 
off, tenth so far. Some chow, some stamps, 
and did some final errands, then turned over 
horses and wagons to 14th infantry. Got 
two more lorchas for freight and men; stuck 
in the mud. Got one off and tied up across 
the river, then the other, after breaking the 
lines and transferring freight and people to 
third boat. Finally got all out and on the 
ship by noon. Raining in afternoon; close 
and damp, but better on the water than in 
hot city. Some growls, but no matter. 
Good tiffin, soup, beefsteak, salad and cake, 
then a chat on deck with Walter, who came 
out with us, and will stay all night. Our 
freight is all over the ship, holds are full, 
and all decks piled with it, nearly 500 
wagon loads in all for headquarters 
and the two battalions. The other four 
companies, A, C, M and K, have about 200 
loads in the storeroom at 49 Monica. More 
rain in evening; band concert forward. More 
cargo (rations) coming, and loading will go 
on during the night. Stars came out later 
and air pleasant. Prickly heat, etc., not so 
bad now. Glad to be able to loaf and rest 
and ease up mind and body. 

Warren, Novenber 18. — Fairly fixed, but 
the companies rather crowded, and freight 
everywhere. We expect to take it easy to- 
day, though some freight must be moved 
and re-stowed. Will land it in three lots, 
and it must not be mixed. Usual routine on 
ship; reveille at dawn, breakfast for men, 
coftee and bath for officers, calisthenic drill, 
inspection of quarters, etc., then officers’ 
breakfast, then go-as-you-please, shifting 
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freight at odd times. All hands seem rather 
‘ cheerful to-day, getting rested and over 
some of their troubles. First lot of freight 
goes ashore for Lipa, headquarters, staff, 
band, quartermaster and club and B and D 
companies; second, to Batangas, F, G and 
H companies ; third goes to Lucena and 
lands E, I and L, all in Southern Luzon. 
Then they load part of the 38th infantry and 
their stuff from these three places, and come 
back to Batangas, reload any freight of first 
and second lots that got mixed with third, 
and take on the rest of the 38th, after which 
the Warren will pull out for a new trip far- 
ther south. I’ll have a good job getting 
the freight ashore and out to the posts. 
Had the band out this afternoon and the 
President’s flag, that presented to the reg- 
iment at Plattsburg a long time ago, when 
President McKinley and his party were 
stopping at the hotel near by, and we 
marched down each day to pay our respects 
to the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of War. Went ashore with Walter be- 
fore sunset, very rough, launch pitched 
lively and took in water. Sky fine this 
evening, and lights on Luneta look well. 
How I will miss the drives, and the bands, 
and the people! 

November r9.—Out at sea this morning; 
up at 4 a. m. to finish small items. We 
tow a lorcha so as to have a lighter to get 
the meat and freight ashore at posts 
Batangas and Lucena. Pulled out slowly 
at 4.20 a. m., Cavite light on port side, 
Corregidor ahead and Pasig river light 
astern. Bueno! Passed Corregidor at rev- 
eille and soon turned south. Fine breeze 
going: China Sea fairly calm, often restless, 
and blows are frequent. Expect to have a 
good run. Gave the ship’s people my plans, 
who will be able to help me greatly in 
unloading, if we are not interfered with. 
Band is playing well. Weare now far out 
to sea, and stil aang along in a good 
breeze. Men seem comfortable; have tried 
to make them so. It will be another big 
job to land all these people and our hun- 
dreds of tons of freight. Reached Batangas 
in afternoon; got ashore 4 p. m., and hus- 
tled hard for natives. Hired a hundred of 
them and five bancas, hollowed-out logs, 
dug-outs. Must work all night to get freight 
out. Rather fair town, but very dirty, and 
the stench as usual speaks for the people. 

November 20.—Busy night, but fine stars. 
Got plenty of stuff out; lost very little of 
it. Some valuable items are away down in 
the hold over 100 feet. Too slow with these 
little boats. Work goes hard, but we’re 
getting it out. Very hot to-day; must work 
100 natives and 150 soldiers to-night. 

November 217.—Hard at it all night; lost 
some freight, and some natives and soldiers 
were hurt. Have eleven wagons, four mules 
and one ambulance, and ae to get three 
more horses. Expect to pull out this after- 


noon for San Jose if we have luck. 
San Jose.—Drove things to-day. We got 
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most of the stuff ashore by afternoon, and 
then I got ten wagons and loaded one for 
headquarters and officers, one for band, and 
two each for H and F, B and D companies. 
Rode on first wagon; heat was awful. We 
had a rough road, and bumped along eleven 
miles between 3.30 and 8.30p.m. Forty- 
eight men fell out. H company guards 
for wagon train. Put sick on top of the 
loads and had guards hold them on. Major 
Goodyear, C. O. here, was excited awhile 
ago about my mules being on his grass, but 
he quit. Just had supper, and prospects 
good for bunk in 38th mess. 

Lipa, November 22. — We slept some at 
San Jose last night. Up at 5 o’clock, and 
got outfit into shape, breakfast 6, moved at 
7. F company stopped at San Jose. Fassett 
is C. O. and alone. O’Connell took H to 
Ibaan, and two wagons. We brought six 
wagons here. Col. Crane of the 38th, com- 
manding officer here, took Truitt and me 
into the convent where the friars were. 
Very large church, pipe organ; tried it. Big 
houses here, fine view, cool breeze, sun 
fierce, though in the shade not bad. I think 
it will be a good station when we get 
cleaned up. Wagon train goes back all the 
way to Batangas to-morrow, twenty miles, 
very rough road. Had chow with officers 
Ist cavalry and others. Our outfit is in 
temporary quarters; 38th leaves on Sunday. 
This seems a good place, mountain resort 
for wealthy people. Many are out now 
with the rebels. Have been looking for a 
pony, but couldn’t find a good one. Truitt 
and I had chow before the others, too many 
in that mess. Have the freight all off, and 
38th stuff loaded to move to-morrow. I 
promised Traub, depot quartermaster at 
Batangas, to get that train back to-morrow 
sure, and must do it. Have to send a guard 
of twenty men with it. Heard a good piano 
to-day played by an artist, Filipino inter- 
preter Leonorio. Want to hear him on the 
pipe organ on Sunday. 

November 23. —Got some sleep between 
taps and 3 a. m., but awake since. Bats 
and rats and mice and cats and breeze galore. 
Doors creaked in the wind, and it was so 
strange to be co/d. Had to sleep between 
blankets. Fixed some things up early, and 
got out the wagon train and guards for 
San Jose. Fine clear morning. Some clouds 
on the big mountains to the east. Good 
station this compared with the others, and 
we ought to keep fairiy well here. But 
water is bad, from dirty wells, and must be 
boiled always. Band out at guard mount, 
looked soiled and worn, but made music. 
Paymaster Goodman in wlth eight boxes 
of money and his clerk. He pays 38th this 
afternoon, and then goes on to San Jose, 
Our cook had a 10w with Crane’s cook, so 
we got no chow; hope we’ll get some later 
in the day. Pay-day jags are coming on. 
38th and cavalry celebrating. Our band 
gave a fine concert at the canteen in the 
centre of the town, which attracted the 
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people, some of whom know good music. 
I tried to play the big organ to-day. Itis 
old and dirty, and plays flat. Some of the 
stops are awful, but I got some harmony 
out of it. There will be quite a lot of stuff 
to verify and work into shape here, but | 
suppose we can get it through by Sunday 
night. 

Tisconter 24. — Bright morning, up early 
to get biz started. Clouds low on the 
mountains, cool, blue flannel shirt now. 
Three funerals at 6.a.m. mass. They aver- 
age six per day, we’re told, with a half 
dozen baptisms and a wedding or two. Bells 
going nearly always. We walk from 
our big hall into the organ gallery. Fair 
music now, 7 a. m. mass, organ play- 
ing. I’m going in to hear it, and to see 
which of the stops the organist uses, for 
some of them are of no account. Only men 
sing, falsetto. Breakfast with Truitt 8 
a. m., oats, eggs, toast and coffee— not so 
bad. Got paymaster and clerk and wagon 
with money and signal line men out with 
cavalry escort, Lt. Yates and twenty troop- 
ers. They go to San Jose and Batangas. 
Guard mount 9a. m. Band played well. 
Several officers were robbed last night of 
some small items, 38th infantry cook lost 
$60 in gold. We are after the thieves, have 
three in jail now, may have a term in Bili- 
bid. Lt. Thornton’s papers not yet ready 
for transfer of quartermaster’s stores here, 
but they are getting them out fast. I’m 
going over the property, a big lot of odds 
and ends, 30,000 rations, extra ammunition 
and ordnance, transportation and supplies 
for cavalry, etc., 11 a. m. Another service 
in the church. This is some big fiesta. 
Plenty of chow in the market. There seem 
to be no very poor people here, no starving 
beggars, all fairly well off. Noon: Business 
quit for the morning. Just saw a wholesale 
baby baptism, nineteen of them in the party, 
all their relatives there, with an orchestra 
of ten men that played very well. The bells 
are going now at a great rate. There’s 
much more army stuff to be turned over 
here than I expected; but this post must be 
kept up, and with a garrison of some im- 
—. Spanish had a garrison of 600 

esieged in this church for a long time, and 
the natives finally got them. We have 
nearly 300 men here. Transfer and other 
business ran into the evening. Stars are 
fine to-night. I’ve been walking the porch 
and looking them up. The same old stars, 
some lower, others higher, north and south. 

November 25.— Needed blankets last 
night; glad to have them with me. Check- 
ing up clothing, counting and counting, 
simple addition, and plenty of it. Stopped 
a few minutes to hear the band, usual Sun- 
day morning concert. Private Duffy, of B 
company, died last night—of cramps, they 
Got him coffin and clean suit of 


say. 
clothes. Bury him this afternoon, military 
funeral. Poor fellow! May he rest in 


peace. He was on guard yesterday. I saw 
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him looking well and happy. Dr. Griffith 
thinks it was wood alcohol that killed 
him, this cursed vino. Yesterday he was 
hearty and well and full ot ‘‘ go,’’ and to- 
day buried. Last church was a big throng. 
Fiesta for the natives all day. Capt. 
Eltonhead, commanding the regiment, has 
just ordered me to rent the best house to be 
had in the town for his headquarters. Wired 
Major Littell for authority to do so, $100 per 
month. It’s a fine, big place, but I would 
rather be in the convent, where most of my 
business centres. Lt. Craig, st cavalry, in 
from Bocboc; comes twice a month for mail. 
Got in train of crippled mules, must take a 
heavy guard on that to-morrow. 

November 26.—Out at early dawn, reveille 
at 5 a.m., then breakfast and hustled up 
loading of 38th infantry, and got train ready 
to start, then three cavalry escorts sent out 
in different directions. Said good-bye to 
38th, Crane, Nolan, Doaue and Krebs; had 
band out. O’Connell expected to-day with 
part of H company from Ibaan. Craig, rst 
cavalry, getting his outfit ready to return 
to San Juan de Bocboc, with ten of our cat- 
tle. Have a captured herd here, and share 
them for beef: Breakfast 8 a. m., oats, 
spuds, toast and coffee. Had to wait until 
troops got off before I could think of chow. 
Good when we got it. Must finish up ord- 
nance and commissary biz to-day. Teams 
busy, also ten pack mules working. To-day 
there were ten weddings in the church, and 
five funerals. No baptisms so far. They 
do these church matters up by wholesale. 
Orchestra at the weddings. Then a lot of 
caronettas drove up, and they had a great 
time bargaining with the drivers. Finally, 
all got away to casas and fiestas, and 
another funeral came along. O’Connell 
and his quarter section of H company look 
rather the worse for wear. They have been 
hiking for three days, and forded several 
streams. Some hot chow and a rest will fix 
them up. Got 1280 bundles of wood, five 
cents each, sixty to a cord makes it $6.00 
Mexican. Have all necessary hard rations 
on hand for three months, but must hustle 
for beef and vegetables, wood and grass. 
We get hay and oats sometimes, but must 
buy native rice in growth, palay and pea- 
nut vines. This place is a sort of country 
inn. All sorts and conditions centre here, 
stay over night, feed and forage, and get a 
new start. It mixes up the papers. It’s 
necessary to get about here all the same as 
in Manila, if we’re to get things done. 
Queer world, and some mighty queer peo- 
plein it, but I try tokeepcool throughit all. 
Signing up for a very large amount of 
property at the several posts and it’s badly 
mixed. 

San Jose, Evening.—Glad to see Fassett. 
He is C. O. here, and has a pleasant youn 
Dr. Miller with him. Occupied officers’ clu 
house 38th infantry left. Fairchow at Lipa 
at 12.30. Eltonhead hurried Thornton and 
me off before one, awfully hot, had a hard 
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trotter and ten men as escort. Bad gulch 
above here three miles. Rebels annoy us 
some along there. Fixed up Thornton’s 
business, and started him to Batangas with 
nine men, the tenth too drunk to move, 
locked him up. Had a pleasant evening, 
and did a lot of biz with Fassett. 
November 27.—Reveille. Slept some last 
night; Fassett and I talked late, then I 
watched the stars and heard the bells. 
Beautiful, cool night. One gets blue and 
homesick at times, but I’m so busy that 
things soon go fast again. Breakfast, mush, 
bacon, bread, flapjacks and molasses. Fas- 
sett jolly as ever. Wired Batangas to learn 
if my wagon train had started, or if cavalry 
escort that went with Thornton has started 
back. Will get through here and go back 
with first train that comes along. 8 a. m. 
Sun fierce, but breeze picking up. San 
Jose seems a quiet place. No trouble here 
for some time, had it over beyond Ibaan 
lately, and some shooting all around. This 
Q. M. business in a bad mix, the volunteers 
not very particular, let matters go. Now 
the stuff is shy on many lines, and we must 
try to clear them. Fassett, Dr. Miller, 
O’Connell and I had dinner together. Jolly 
chat all round. Cavalry detachment came 
in with nine men and five extra horses, start 
from here about 2.30 (14.30 by my watch). 
There is to bea beef-killing now for two 
companies, and the natives are on hand. 
They want the viscera, like the Indians. 
Lipa: Evening.—Started from San Jose 
about 3 o’clock. Heat awful, and trot hard 
on prickly heat and sores. Fassett rode out 
a mile with me; he had but one man with 
him, so I insisted that he should go back 
before we got to the gulch. Reported re- 
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turn with work done. Glad to get away 
from table for a tour on the battlements 
with the moon and stars, and thoughts of 
home. Glorious night, and getting cooler. 

November 28.—Reveille. Had more sleep 
last nighi than at any one time for months. 
Glad to get it, for I was dead tired. Every 
time I woke up it was clear, and the stars 
were bright. Hustling commissary, quar- 
termaster and ordnance stores this morning. 
Had a coffee and clean up, got on some dry 
woolens, but as soon as sun gets hot must 
shift to silk. Achristening party just gone 
by. Plenty of weddings, births and deaths 
here. Water very bad, and many are ill. 
Some of our men breaking down, too much 
hard work for them this move. II a. m. 
Heat intense, getting a whiff of a breeze 
now and then, a blessing. Noon: Stop for 
rest and rations. A wedding party and 
several babies wanting names just went 
into the church with an orchestra. Then 
two funerals followed. They seem to mix 
up the various services, just as I mix up 
items in these hurried notes. Bells are 
ringing now, and orchestra playing. Cloth- 
ing draw next. The last draw in Manila 
was a big one, but they sold and lost many 
items. Unpacked some of my personal 
stuff that got wet on the 15th and 16th. 
Mouldy, whew! I tried to dry it out some, 
but rain came on, all right presently. Rain 
easing up at 6 p. m., had retreat and the 
trimmings. People out riding and driving. 
All: rebels about here. We can see camp 
fires on the mountains six miles away. 
They skip out when we scout towards 
them. Played organ awhileafter7 p.m. It’s 
dirty and flat, but got some music out of it, 
then walked the battlements awhile. 
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HE sketch of Samuel Breck, who was 
Chairman of the Joint Committee of 
Education in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture for the session of 1833-34, and who 
wrote the noted law of 1834, presents a 
very interesting character in the history 
of our State, and will repay careful read- 
ing. He was also a member of the Leg- 
islature from 1817 to 1821, and a member 
of the Eighteenth United States Congress. 
He was born before the Revolutionary 
War, was a child three years old in Boston 
at the time of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and in care of a nurse, who looked at the 
battle from a distance, as did her little 
charge all unconscious of its significance. 
He spent some years of his boyhood life 
in France, and was personally acquainted 
with men of note on both sides of the 
Atlantic, among them Washington, La 
Fayette and others, and lived to swing 





his hat at the age of ninety, and join in 
cheers for the success of the Union arms 
under the administration of Mr. Lincoln. 


THE new catalogue of Cornell Uni- 
versity shows a total enrollment of 2458, 
a gain of 218 on last year. It looks as if 
President Schurman were in favor of ex- 
pansion at home as well as abroad. The 
preliminary announcement of the summer 
session of Cornell for 1901 is also at hand. 
From it we gather that there has been an 
extension of this work; some eighty-four 
courses in nineteen departments offered. 


THE teachers’ retirement fund of Brook- 
lyn is now $51,566. The amount paid in 
annuities thus far has been $10,270. Since 
April, 1900, nine teachers, all of them. 
women, have been retired on an annuity 
of $620 each per year, and one of $1200. 
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The oldest of the Brooklyn teachers, Dr. 
Charles R. Abbott, died recently at the 
age of seventy-seven, having taught for 
fifty-two years. 


THE proceeds of the estate of Hon, 
Thaddeus Stevens will, by order of the 
Orphans’ Court of Lancaster County, be 
paid over to the corporation known as the 
‘*Stevens’ Orphan Home of Lancaster 
City,’’ and the purposes of the testator 
will at last be carried out. There was 
much delay in settling up the estate. and 
the interest upon the fund of late years 
has largely increased the original sum. 


THE annual course of the Chautauqua 
Division of Home Reading is in hand. 
As there are readers of these courses in 
considerable numbers in almost every 
community in the land, the announce- 
ment of this fact is a matter of public 
interest. Chautauqua is purely an edu- 
cational institution and is not conducted 
for profit. Its success has been very greet. 
A specimen copy of 7he Chautauquan will 
be mailed to any address, free of charge, 
upon application. Address, Chautauqua 
_ Assembly, Cleveland, Ohio. 


_ 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





HE Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents will be held in the Assembly Hall 
of the Harrisburg High School, February 
12th and 13th. County superintendents, 
Normal and high school principals, prin- 
cipals of graded schools, school directors, 
and friends of education generally, are 
cordially invited to attend the sessions of 
this convention. The following is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY I2. 


2:00 P. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
Ellis N. Kremer, D. D., Harrisburg. 

President’s Address. The Establishment 
of Home Schools for Truants. Supt. J. M. 
Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre. 

Discussion. Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lan- 
caster, and Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie. 
General discussion. 

History below the High School. Supt. A. 
D. Yocum, Chester. 

Discussion. Supt. Daniel Fleisher, Co- 
lumbia; Supt. H. J. Wickey, Middletown. 
General discussion. 

_ Appointment of Committees on Nomina- 
tions and on Resolutions. 

8 p.m.—The Purpose and Limitations of 


Rev. 
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Physical Training in City Schools. Miss 


Jessie H. Bancroft. Director of Physical 

Training in the Public Schools of Brooklyn. 

— by Pupils of the Harrisburg High 
ool. 


History above the Grammar School. Hon. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, D. D., State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


9 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. Rev. 
George S. Chambers, D. D., Harrisburg. 

The Grading of Teachers’ Salaries. a 
R. T. Adams, Lebanon. 

Discussion. Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Supt. F. W. Robbins, Bethle- 
hem. General discnssion. 

Resources at the Superintendent’s Com- 
mand to Influence the Homes of the Com- 
munity. Supt. E. Mackey, Reading. 

Discussion. Supt. J. W. Canon, New 
Castle, and Supt. Ira Shipman, Sunbury. 
General discussion. 

Business. (a) Consideration of the future 
relation that the Association of City and 
Borough Superintendents shall sustain in 
the Pennsylvania Educational Association. 
(5) Selection of place of next meeting. 

2 P.M.—Should School Directors be elected 
from the city at large or as representatives 
of wards? Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona. 

Discussion. Supt. Atreus Wanner, York, 
and Supt. J. C. Kendall, Homestead. Gen- 
eral discussion. 

The Superintendent: (2) In His Relation 
to the Business Management of the Schools. 
Supt. Charles Lose, Williamsport. (6) How 
His Time can be Employed Most Profitably. 
Supt. John A. Gibson, Butler. 

Discussion. Supt. D.A. Harman, Hazle- 
ton, and Supt. Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg. 
General discussion. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

8 Pp. M@i—Home Study: (2) At what age 
should it begin? (6) What should be its 
character? (c) How much time should be 
devoted to it? Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johns- 
town. 

Discussion. Supt. John Morrow, Alle- 
gheny, and Dr. S. A. Baer, Principal Har- 
risburg High School. General discussion. 

Over-Pressure in Education. Dr. A. B. 
Van Ormer, Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burg. General discussion. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

To give —— for general discus- 
sion, those having papers are limitod to 
twenty-five minutes, and those on the pro- 
gramme for discussion to ten minutes. 

If time permits and the convention so de- 
cides, any of the following subjects may be 
taken np for consideration at any of theses- 
sions: The Tenure of Service of Teachers; 
Grade Meetings; Correlation: Its Use and 
Abuse; and, What Influences can brought 
to bear in the direction of the establishment 
of Kindergartens under the existing laws of 
the State! 

Application for railroad orders at reduced 
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rates should be made to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Associ- 
ation of School Directors, Rev. E. S. Hassler, 
Keim, Somerset Co., Pa. 

The Directors’ Convention will meet Feb. 
14th, immediately after the adjonrnment of 
the Superintendents’ Convention. The time 
limit of tickets will permit possessors to at- 
tend both meetings. A statement of thein- 
tended route of travel and a stamp should 
accompany every application. ; 

The headquarters of the Convention will 
be atthe Bolton House. Rates to members 
of the Convention, two dollars per day. 

The officers of the Convention are 
Supts. James M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre, 
president; Supt. N. I. Kinsley, Franklin, 
vice president; Supt. W. F. Harpel, Sha- 
mokin, secretary; and Supt. J.K. Gotwals, 
Norristown, treasurer. The members of 


the executive committee are, Supt. L. E..- 


McGinnes, Steelton, Supt. L. O. Foose, 
Harrisburg, and Supt. G. W. Twitmyer, 
Wilmington, Delaware, formerly of Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


As stated in our January number, the 
sixth annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of School Direct- 
ors will be held in the assembly hall of 
the High School building, in Harrisburg, 
on February 14th and 15th, 1901. The 
following is the programme of exercises: 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY I4. 


10:30 A. M.—Registry of Delegates. Rev- 
E. S, Hassler, Keim, Somerset county, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and H. H. Rice, 
Hummelstown, Dauphin county, Treasurer. 


11:00—Devotional Exercises. Rev. W. L. 
Anderson, Harrisburg. 
11:10—Address of Welcome. W. H. Mid- 


dleton, Esq.,.Harrisburg. 

11:30—Response. J. R. Spiegel, Esq., 
—* of Executive Committee, Greens- 

urg. 

a p. M.—Address by Wm. Field Shay, 
Esq., President of the Directors’ State As- 
sociation. 

1:50—Address by His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor William A. Stone. 

2:20—The advantages of a Union of all the 
Educational Forces in the State in one As- 
sociation. Col. J. A. M. Passmore, Phila- 
delphia. Discussion. 

3:20—The relation of the School Board to 
Public Sentiment: a—In leading it; 6—In 
Being Led by it. D. F. Fortney, Esq., 


Bellefonte, and John K. Wildman, Bristol. 
Discussion. 
4:30—Announcement of Committees. 
7:30—Address, ‘‘ Education in its Relation 
to Citizenship.’’ Hon. Samuel J. McFarrell, 
er wwecgr~ 5 
8:30—Who is Responsible for the Pupils’ 
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Wasted Time? Mattie M. Collins, Superin- 
tendent Cambria county. Discussion. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY I5. 

9:00 A. M.— Devotional Exercises. 

g:10—The Physical Side of Education. 
Principal J. B. Keener, Swissvale, Pa., and 
I. H. Fleming, Esq., Lycoming county. 
Discussion. 

10:00—District High School—Its import- 
ance and Its Needs. Rev. E. S. Hassler, 
Keim, and Dr. L. C. Thomas, Latrobe, Pa. 
Discussion. 

11:00 — Reports of the Committees on 
Nomination and Election of Officers, on 
Resolutions, and on Legislation. 

1:30 P. M.—Address by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2:00—The Centralizing and Grading of 
Rural Schools. W.H. Sandford, Cambria 
county, and William Dunn, Northumber- 
land county. Discussion. 

3:00—The Establishing of Public School 
Libraries in Rural Districts. Deputy Supt. 
Hon. J. Q. Stewart, and Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Doylestown, Pa. Discussiou. 

The Secretary and the Treasurer will be in 
the assembly room of the High School at 
10:30 a. m., Thursday, February 14th, to 
register delegates, collect annual dues and 

ive information regarding hotel accommo- 

ations. Principals in these papers are 
limited to 15 minutes each, and, in general 
discussions, each speaker is limited to five 
minutes. Hotel rates, per day: Bolton 
House, $2.00; Hershey House, $1.50; Colum- 
bus Hotel, $1.50. 

For card orders at reduced rates on all 
railroads leading to Harrisburg, address 
Rev. E. S. Hassler, Keim, Pa. 

The officers of the Association are Hon. 
Wm. Field Shay, president; Messrs. Simon 
E. Bowman, Wm. Wynkoop, and J. C. 
Smith, vice-presidents; Rev. E. S. Hassler, 
corresponding secretary; Samuel J. Garner, 
recording secretary, and H. H. Rice treas- 
urer. 

The Executive Committee are Messrs. J. 
R. Spiegel, George H. Hugus, A. C. Coulter, 
Wm. H. Sandford, and Samuel Wakefield; 
andthe Legislative Committee, Hon. John 
S. Wentz, Hon. R. L. Myers, Charles F. 
Vanfleet, W. John Campbell, and B. Walter 
Beatty. 

This is one of the most important 
meetings held during the year in the in- 
terest of general education in Pennsylva- 
nia. If all the County Directors’ Asso- 
ciations in the State were represented, 
and a goodly number of the members of 
School Boards interested in the schools, 
who have leisure to attend, were present, 
who can estimate the wide-spreading re- 
sults that must follow these annual con- 
ventions? The intelligent and earnest 
School Director is, above all others, the 
man of power for good in his district. 
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LETTER FROM A GOOD MAN. 





We get good letters from many good 
people, and are very grateful to those 
whowritethem. The following from one 
of the most earnest and best School Direc- 
tors in the State, Mr. J. K. Wildman, of 
Bristol, Bucks county, is such pleasant 
reading that we give it place here, know- 
ing there are others also who will see it 
with pleased interest. We thank Mr. 
Wildman for his very generous words, 
and will try to make Zhe Journal no less 
deserving of his good opinion in the fu- 
ture than it has been in the past. If we 
could send Zhe Journal to the fifty thou- 
and school directors and teachers in Penn- 
sylvania, it would be of great benefit to 
the schools. But our bank account will 
not warrant this outlay, and so we go on 
doing what little good we may, grateful 
for the opportunity, and always hoping 
for better things: 


BRISTOL, PA., January 12, I901. 


Hon. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


Dear Sir: I must gratify my inclination to 
congratulate you on the excellence of your 
last annual report, which I read with deep 
interest, as published in the January num- 
ber of 7he Pennsylvania School Journal, It 
is an admirable report, happily treating of 
many important topics which are thought- 
fully and forcibly presented. All that you 
say is well said, and every suggestion or 
recommendation that you make having in 
view the educational prosperity of the State 
should be rightfully heeded. 

Your plea in behalf of The Pennsylvania 
School Journal is timely and wise. But why 
should efforts to extend the usefulness of 
The Journa/ be confined to School Boards or 
their secretaries? Every school director in 
Pennsylvania should have the opportunity 
of availing himself of the advantages of this 
valuable publication. It would fortify him 
for his duties and make him a wiser and bet- 
ter director. He would be conscious of its 
good influence on his mind, and it would 
give him a broader and clearer outlook. 

But surely Zhe Journal is not intended for 
school directors only. It has a literary value 
which all who are acquainted with it recog- 
nize. Forthis reason the general reader, the 
reader who is fond of perusing articles of 
high merit on subjects of varied interest, can 
find in its pages entertainment as well as 
instruction. 

But however important and even essential 
The Journal may be to the school director, 
however winningly it may invite the appre- 
ciation of the cultured reader, its highest 
value may be claimed for the teacher. No 
doubt many teachers in different parts of the 
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State see it and read it, and they necessarily 


aes by it. But are these reckoned by the 
undred, by the score, or by the dozen? 
How infinitely greater would be 7he Jour- 
nal’s usefulness if every teacher in the state 
should have access to its pages, and be en- 
lightened by its practical wisdom. I know 
that all teachers have not an excessive fond- 
ness for reading. All teachers have not a. 
lively interest in the improvement of their 
minds and the growth of their proficienc 
in the work of teaching. They do not all 
take to books with avidity, or even to edify- 
ing disquisitions relating specially to their 
own profession. But a majority of the great : 
army of teachers, I firmly believe, take de- 
light in methods and resources of culture, 
and in satisfying their ambition to become 
progressiveand successful instructors. Ifthe 
efforts that are made to place 7he Journal 
in the hands of the Secretaries of School 
Boards could be supplemented by equally 
earnest endeavors to extend its helpful ben- 
efits to all the teachers of the State,its influ- 
enceasa ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend,’’ 
would be greater than tongue can tell or 
pen inscribe. 

Truly yours, J. K. WILDMAN. 


BOYS AT WEST POINT. 








T costs ten thousand dollars, and more, 
to graduate a student at the West Point 
Military Academy. The United States 
government pays the bill, and gets full 
value upon the money invested; for, while 
some of its graduates are mean, and 
coarse, and brutal, without noble in- 
stincts, there are others who are men of 
power and manly purpose on many lines. 
West Point is in some respects the best, 
and in others perhaps the worst school in 
the country. Its membership is evenly 
distributed all over the land, and ranges 
from the human bloodhound to the Chris- 
tian gentleman. What goes into the 
school seems to come out of it relentlessly, 
only intensified, more powerful—brute as 
brute, man as man, and each with brains 
and energy above the average of men. 
There is probably no school in all the 
land where less is attempted, or done, to 
change the brute to the human. 
But what work they do there! Small 
sections, many class-rooms, little teach- 
ing, rigid requirements in recitation, 
thorough progress towards mastery of 
subjects in hand, constant Strain of atten- 
tion in section room, hard ‘‘ boning’’ day 
and night in barracks, stern discipline 
everywhere, infantry, cavalry, artillery— 
**Do your work or go!’’ And four long, 
stubborn years of it. 
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Recently West Point has had the Con- 
gressional search-light turned into some 
of its dark places, and its rack and 
thumb-screw business have been shown 
up, greatly to the disgrace of the school. 
No one expected Colonel Mills and his 
local investigation to mean anything; nor 
did many look for much from the Military 
Committee in the same line of effort at 
whitewashing. But when the men who 
were in earnest began to dig, they found 
something: The lying cadet who gave 
out that Booz was reading a French 
novel concealed in his Bible—a slander 
published far and wide without contra- 
diction—was compelled to admit that it 
might have been a religious tract, or a 
copy of the International Sunday-school 
lessons, for anything he knew to the con- 
trary! The West Point sluggers’ code 
that compelled green men of the fourth 
class to fight skilled boxers appointed 
from the higher classes, and ‘‘ fight to the 
finish,’’ with but a minute for getting 
their breath between the fistic rounds—a 
sort of ‘‘ heads I win, tails you lose” 
game of bullies and cowards — has done 
more to discredit the manliness of the 
West Point Cadet Corps than anything 
else that has been developed in this in- 
vestigation. We take these paragraphs 
from the associated press report: 

Mr. Driggs, of Brooklyn, took Cadet 
Joseph F. Barnes, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in hand,|who was one of Keller’s 
seconds, and who seems to have more 
knowledge of the code of the corps in re- 
gard to fistic arguments than any other 
cadet at the Academy, and asked him 
minutely about the Keller-Booz fight. 
While listening to Barnes’ description of 
the affair, the Brooklyn Congressman in- 
terrupted the witness, and inquired - 

**Under your unmanly code of fighting 
is it not understood that an upper-class 
man is selected especially for the purpose 
of administering a sound drubbing to the 
fourth-class man who is called out ?’’ 

‘“Yes, sir. It is understood when a 
fourth-class man is called out he is to be 
whipped.”’ 

**Oh, so that’s the code?’ said Mr. 
Driggs, as he shook his finger at the wit- 
ness, while he arose from his seat by the 
Chairman. Then leaning towards the 
witness, he said fiercely: ‘‘ Young man, 


this dishonorable practice you have de- 
scribed would not be tolerated in any 
athletic club in the world. The upper- 
class man who is a party to the calling 
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out of a fourth-class man for the purpose 
of having him thrashed is a coward, and 
the fourth-class man who is beaten noth- 
ing less than a hero. This morning I re- 
ceived four letters from Kansas. Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Brooklyn, in all 
of which the mode of fighting and haz- 
ing here is called brutal bullyism. That 
is too mild adescription. I call it brutal 
cowardice.”’ 

One of the pleasant things brought out 
in this inquiry after facts was a case that 
some years ago gave the slugger element 
among the boys almost as much distress as 
did the recent Congressional Committee. 
A fourth-class man (‘“‘ beast’’ is the ver- 
nacular at the Academy) was to be 
tamed, and he didn’t take kindly to their 
method of taming. Hecouldn’t behazed, © 
and so he must be hammered. Their 
‘best men’’ were given the job, but the 
eyes of the bullies went into mourning 
one after another, as the fistic committees 
matched them against the ‘“‘beast.’’ All 
this was so interesting to the investigat- 
ing committee, that they inquired after 
the monument to this meritorious West 
Pointer. None had been erected, and the 
story had been kept very quiet. The 
Kansas City /ournal says that Major 
John H. Parker, of Sedalia, Missouri, is 
the man who ran the thrashing-machine 
in those days, and that he is now serving 
with his regiment, the Thirty-ninth Vol- 
unteers, in the Philippines. He whipped 
every cadet who was pitted against him 
—‘‘thirty altogether, and five in one 
day,’’ is the story. The major was a 
‘‘plebe’’ in 1888, and it is known that he 
furnished some very unpleasant surprises 
for those who undertook to haze him. 
When he entered the Academy he was 
a big, rawboned six-footer, as strong as 
an ox, and ready to fight at the drop of 
the hat. Major Parker won fame on 
Cuban battlefields, where he was in 
charge of Gatling guns that wrought 
havoc among the Spaniards. 

Pennsylvania is especially interested in 
this iuvestigation. Four of her cadets 
have recently been driven from the Mili- 
tary Academy, three of them maltreated 
to desperation, and the fourth dismissed 
for the offence of hazing on the very day 
of his return from a period of suspension 
for a similar offence. ‘These four cadets 
lived nearly on an air line from Bristol to 
Altoona. Cadet Booz was appointed from 
Bristol, Cadet Albert from Lancaster, 
Cadet Breth from Altoona, and the cruel 
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and reckless hazer came from the Juniata 
Valley. In the case of the first three, it 
was brutal outrage, since each of them 
could have held his place at the Academy 
if given a fair chance, as at any other 
school. As to the fourth young man, his 
dismissal was simple justice. We think 
we know the facts in each of the above 
cases well enough to justify the views 
here expressed. 

We know West Point, also, have often 
been there, and always enjoy going there; 
have messed with the officers in their 
mess-hall, and seen the work done in the 
section-rooms and on the parade ground, 
and we like the place. We know its 
great strength as aschool for the training 
of men to power in the individual, and to 
skill in the profession of arms; and much 
of its great weakness as a school for the 
training of men to noble character, cor- 
rect habits of life, and high moral pur- 
pose. The army has not a few selfish 
and brutal blackguards wearing shoulder 
straps of many grades, cursing, drinking, 
gambling graduates from West Point, 


whose one purpose in life is to get more 


rank, for place, and more money to gratify 
their low-grade desires. For these fail- 
ures both as officers and gentlemen West 
Point is in no small measure responsible. 

Two of the cadets named are dead, their 
parents and friends firmly of opinion that 
their death resulted from the hazing prac- 
ticed by the upper classes at West Point. 
Congressman Wanger, who appointed 
Cadet Booz to the Military Academy, has 
done great service to the country, and 
greater service to the Academy, in bring- 
ing about this searching investigation. 
His Committee got down to facts, and so 
frightened the brave .boys of the school, 
that the captains of their classes (who are 
ex-officio prominent members of the dif- 
ferent fistic committees) appeared before 
these Congressmen with a paper promis- 
ing all sorts of good behavior. When 
they saw they must fight the veteran 
boxer, Uncle Sam, they knew they were 
** out-classed,’’ and these gallant youth 
gave up the fight, and lay down in the 
ring. It was funny, and the nation 
looked on and smiled, quite ashamed of 
these ‘‘ bullies and cowards.’’ The pre- 
tence they made, that it was done because 
they had learned the will of the people, 
was ridiculous. 

These boys may forget, and their suc- 
cessors may not regard themselves bound 
by promises made by sponsors in their 
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behalf; and so Congress has put a clause 
into the Military Academy bill, without 
opposition from any quarter, requiring 
the Superintendent of the Military Acad- 
emy and all officers and instructors asso- 
ciated with him to use rigorous measures 
to suppress hazing, and cadets who are 
detected in hazing are not only to be dis- 
missed from the Academy, but ‘‘ shall be 
forever debarred from receiving a com- 
mission in the United States army.’’ One 
of the Senators, in the discussion of the 
action proposed, made a severe arraign- 
ment of the officers of the Academy and 
of the upper-class men, predicting that 
young men who could engage in mobbing 
a new-comer ‘‘ would too often become 
despotic, tyrannical bullies in the treat- 
ment of their men when they graduated 
and entered the army.’’ 


—— 
ee 


KINDERGARTEN. 








HE free kindergartens in charge of 

the Kindergarten Association of Lan- 
caster—of which Mrs. Chas. F. Rengier 
is president, and Miss Mary Martin of 
the Boys’ High School, the treasurer— 
have had many demands upon them for 
seats. The regular meetings of the As- 
sociation are held at intervals of two 
weeks. At the last meeting the discus- 
sion was mainly upon the question: 
** How can our local School Board be led 
to see that the very real saving effected 
by early training of children ought to be 
placed to the financial credit of the kin- 
dergarten when its cost is being consid- 
ered?’ In this connection ‘paragraphs 
from the reports of ‘two men of acknowl- 
edged authority were presented: 

** Whenever it is urged that the kinder- 
garten is expensive,’’ says Mr. L. H. 
Jones, superintendent of instruction in 
Cleveland, Ohio, ‘‘ I feel like saying that 
it is no more so than the street school 
whose place it takes; only the kinder- 
garten must be paid for now, while the 
street school must be paid for in the 
future with heavily-compounded interest. 
I cannot urge too strongly that public 
sentiment be cultivated in favor of the 
kindergarten, until we shall all of us feel 
willing to be more heavily taxed for its 
support.”’ 

Mr. Soldan, superintendent of schools 
in St. Louis, says that the average child 
in that city attends school only a little 
over five years. He refers to the diffi- 
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culty experienced by all school authori- 
ties in keeping pupils in school beyond 
the ages of thirteen and fourteen years, 
and for this reason urges the importance 
of beginning the education and training 
of children at the earliest age practicable. 
The extra year or two years gained in this 
way, he considers one of the great bene- 
fits consequent upon the advent of kin- 
dergartens into the public schools. 


—_ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Our annual 
institute was held at Kittanning, Dec. 
24-28, one of the most interesting and snc- 
cessful meetings held in our county for 
many years. Our regular instructors were, 
Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin, Dr. Sanford Bell, 
of Indiana University, Miss Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Miss Agnes Dickey, and Prof. J. S. 
Brown, musical director and general in- 
structor of McKeesport. Among the many 
visitors from other counties, towns, and 
schools in attendance, the following gave 
interesting and instructive talks during the 
week: Hon. Henry Houck, Supt. W. A. 
Beer, Drs. Maltby, Ballentine, Davis, ex- 
Supt. Cessna, and Supt. Teitrick. Prof. 
Carter of the Indiana Normal School and 
Prof. Mohney of Greve City College were 
also in attendance during the wad. Our 
evening lectures and entertainments were, 
‘‘ The Characteristics of Successful Person- 
ality,’’ by Dr. Sanford Bell; ‘“‘The Last 
Days of the Confederacy,’’ by Gen. John B. 
Gordon; Concert by the Boston Mandolin 
and Guitar Club; ‘‘ The Empire of the Czar, 
the Great Bear of the North,’’ by Rev. 
Robert Stuart MacArthur, D. D. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Three educational 
meetings were held during the month, in 
Hanover township, Ohio township, and the 
Educational Office. Our county institute, 
held Dec. 31-Jan. 4, was very interesting 
and the best attended we have had within 
the past five years. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: On the evenin 
of Dec. 6, an educational meeting was hel 
at the Shaffer school in Kimmell township. 
The next evening a similar meeting was 
held at Osterburg. At the latter place a 
local institute was held on the following 
day. Among the speakers from neighbor- 
ing districts were, R. D. Mock, Lloyd 
Hinkle, and H. D. Metzger. All these 
meetings were well attended by teachers 
and citizens. The county institute, held 
the week of Dec. 17, was most enjoyable, 
instructive and inspiring. Never in the 
history of the county have we had such an 
enrollment of teachers, 317 being present, 
and never before were both day and evening 
sessions so largely attended. The teachers, 
to whose deportment and interest the suc- 
cess of the meeting is greatly due, are to be 





commended for their conduct and zeal. Our 
instructors, Drs. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Sher- 
man L. Davis, Byron W. King, Joseph S. 
Walton, and E. W. Chubb; I. D. Gresh was 
musical director. For professional reading 
this year the Institute adopted 7he Penn- 
sylvania School Fournal, ‘‘The Teachers’ 
Manual,’’ and Schaeffer’s ‘‘ Thinking and 
Learning to Think.’’ Forty-five copies of 
the last named book were bought by teach- 
ers during the week. 

BERKsS—Supt. Rapp: Three successtul 
local institutes were held during the month 
at Morgantown, Friedensburg, and Boyer- 
town. The evening lecturers were Dr. G. 
B. Hancher, Prof. A. C. Rothermel, Dr. C. 
C. Boyer, Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Supt. 
Rapp. The Boyertown institute was at- 
tended by 57 teachers and 500 other citizens. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: The county in- 
stitute, Dec. 17-21, was certainly one of the 
best teachers’ meetings ever held here. The 
instructors were appreciated by teachers and 
citizens. The attendance was the largest 
in our experience. Our evening entertain- 
ments were a success in every respect. 
They were as follows: Prof. A. W. Hawks, 
of Baltimore; Hon. Z. T. Sweeney, of Co- 
lumbus, Indiana; and Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well and Prof. Eugene C. Foster, of Phila- 
delphia. The Park Theatre, the largest 
building in Butler, was not nearly large 
enough to accommodate all who desired to 
hear the last named lecturer on ‘‘ Liquid 
Air.’’ The lecture was highly appreciated. 
The directors’ meeting was held on Thurs- 
day. Over 125 directors were present in the 
morning, and in the afternoon many more 
camein. The schools as a whole are doing 
met work, and are remarkably free from 
riction of any kind. Local institute work 
is progressing finely. 

CaMBRIA — Supt. Gibson: Interesting 
local institutes were held in several districts 
during the month. In my visits I find a 
number of pupils preparing for the spring 
examinations for graduation in the common 
school branches. There are many schools 
in the county not yet provided with slate 
blackboards and the best of seats. Much 
interest is shown by both teachers and 
pupils in school libraries, both in providing 
them and in making use of them. 

CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: The county in- 
stitute for 1900 is a thing of the past. For 
day instruction it has probably never been 
surpassed. Unabated interest on the part 
of the teachers was manifested to the very 
close. Pattengill, Ellis and Lybarger con- 
stitute a very strong trio of instructors. 
The evening features were likewise very 
satisfactory. On Thursday about seventy- 
five of our directors met in annnal session; 
it was a profitable meeting. The dedication 
of a two-story, brick-cased building, with 
four rooms, at Eagleville, was another 
recent educational feature of prominence. 
The large gathering proved that the com- 
munity was in sympathy with the project. 
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Addresses were made by D. F. Fortney, 
Esq., and by several resident ministers. 
The writer also made some remarks. The 
building fills a long-felt want. It cust 
$5,000. With a few exceptions, the schools 
throughout the county are doing well. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: An additional 
teacher has been employed in each of the 
following places, Coatesville, Avondale, 
Upper Oxford, and East Nottingham, made 
necessary by increased attendance. Many 
schools throughout the county have been 
closed on account of diphtheria. Nov. 15, 
the pupils and directors of Thornbury town- 
ship flung ‘‘Old Glory’’ to the breeze at 
Thornbury school, with proper exercises. 

CLEARFIELD — Supt. Shields: The at- 
tendance at the county institute was very 
large, the order excellent, the day instruc- 
tion of a high character and the evening 
entertainments and lectures among the best 
we have ever had. A large number of 
directors were present the whole week. The 
Directors’ meeting on Thursday was largely 
attended and important school subjects were 
ably discussed. We expect to see excellent 
results of this meeting in the work of the 
schools during the remainder of the term. 
oe the month another school was 
started in-the county. It is located in Pine 
township and is the first school organized 
in the township. It is under the direction 
of the Lawrence Township Board. This 
was the only district in the county that had 
no school up to the last month. 

E.LK—Supt. Sweeney: The county insti- 
tute, held at Ridgway, was a success in 
every respect. The teaching corps seems to 
improve each year and we feel proud of the 
conduct, attention, and disposition of our 
teachers during the last session. The en- 
tertainments were quite liberally patronized, 
leaving us with a balance on hand instead 
of a deficit, as heretofore. 

ERIE—Supt. Morrison: Union educational 
——— were held in Wattsburg, W. 
Springfield, and Waterford, In each place 
the hall was filled with teachers and citi- 
zens. There was great interest shown. 
One hundred teachers were in attendance. 
Among the topics discussed were, Home 
Reading, Literature, Moral Training, Com- 
pulsory Attendance, High School Athletics, 
Reading and Language. The district insti- 
tutes, comprising seven townships and four 
boroughs were held at North East and 
Edinboro. The attendance was large aud 
the interest good at each place. Ten local 
institutes were held in various localities. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: Georges town- 
ship finished a fine two-room school build- 
ing in November and started the schools in 
them at once. It is the best two-room brick 
house in the county: German township 
also started two new schools in November 
in Company houses. Our county institute 
was a marked success; 480 teachers were en- 
rolled. The instruction was excellent and 
the entertainment good. 
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ForEst—Supt. Stitzinger: The principal 
educational event. of the month was the 
county institute held at Tionesta, Dec. 
24-28. We had with us Profs. W. W. 
Black, Sherman Davis, Louis D. Eichhorn, 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Dr. Macy McGee 
Waters, and the Cecilian Quartette with 
Edwin R. Weeks. Only five teachers were 
absent and a first-class institute was the 
result. A local institute was held at Kellett- 
ville during the month and a good deal of 
interest was manifested in the meeting. 

GREENE — Supt. Martin: Educational 
meetings have been held this month in 
Jackson, Centre, Morris and Wayne town- 
ships. These meetings were held on Satur- 
days, with forenoon, afternoon and evening 
sessions. They were very well attended; 
much interest was manifested; educational 
questions were discussed by both citizens 
and teachers; and a general educational 
awakening has been the result. In the 
schools visited this month the teachers, 
with two exceptions, seem to be working 
with a definite aim in view. They are 
— forth their best efforts, and in a ve 
arge measure are making their school-wor 
effective in the development of the pupils 
placed in their charge. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: The schools 
of the county, with few exceptions, are do- 
ing well. The interest manifested by the 
general public is very helpful. Local insti- 
tutes have been held in many of the dis- 
tricts. These meetings were well attended 
by teachers and citizens. The matter of 
school libraries is receiving much attention. 
Teachers and pupils have already added 
$1,041.29 to the $4,018.17 raised last year. 
The county institute held at Brookville was 
the educational event of the year. The 16th 
annual convention of the Directors’ Asso- 
ciation was held in connection with the in- 
stitute. Nearly all the districts were repre- 
sented and the discussions were participated 
in by a large number of the members present 
and much profitable information gained by 
all. The following directors were chosen 
delegates to the State Directors’ Convention: 
G. W. Porter, S. T. North, A. J. Elder, Dr. 
J. B. Neal, J. C. Smith. Supt. Jas. M. 
Conghlin made a profitable and inspiring 
address before the directors and teachers in 
joint session. One of the encouraging 
features of our institutes is the increasin 
number of citizens and directors who atten 
the different sessions. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Gortner: The second 
local institute for this school term was held 
at Van Wert, Dec. 14 and 15. All the ses- 
sions were well attended by the citizens and 
teachers. About one-fifth of the teachers in 
the county were present at one or more of 
the sessions and took part in the discus- 
sions. On Saturday evening Prof. Chas. E. 
Ellis, of Juniata College, delivered a lecture 
on ‘‘ Boys and Boyhood.’’ The general re- 
sult of the institute is the strengthening of 
educational sentiment in the neighborhood. 
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LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Our annual 
teachers’ institute was held in the week of 
Oct. 29. We enrolled 340 teachers, includ- 
ing 50 from Dunmore borough. Our in- 
structors were, Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, Sher- 
man Davis, and Geo. W. Hull, Miss Louise 
Connolly, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, and Prof. 
Jno. T. Watkins. The work of our instruct- 
ors was very satisfactory. No evening 
entertainments were given. The people of 
Scranton do not care for lectures, and with 
two theatres running in competition, our 
evening lectures have always been a finan- 
cial failure. The Directors’ Association 
met on Wednesday, and, although the day 
was stormy, 65 directors were present. An 
able address on “ The Improvement of 
Rural Schools’’ was delivered by the Presi- 
dent, A. D. Dean, Esq., of Waverly. Mr. 
Dean is a strong advocate of consolidation 
of rural schools and Township High Schools. 
A general discussion of ‘‘ School Discipline’ 
was led by directors Wm. H. Priest of 
Blakely, Henry Hoffman of Jefferson, and 
A. F. Doud of Moosic. The Association 
was also addressed by Dr. Schaeffer, Dr. 
Davis, and Miss Connolly. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
Henry Hoffman; Vice-Presidents, Frank 
Cawley and E. J. Northup; rigged G. C. 
Rogers ;. Treasurer, John C. Tuthill. A 
resolution was adopted instructing these 


officers to attend as delegates the next meet- 
ing of the State Directors’ Association. A 
successful local institute was held in Car- 


bondale township. In December I visited 
41 schools, chiefly in country districts; with 
the exception of three, they were doing 
good work. These three were taught by 
teachers holding provisional certificates and 
without experience. They are teachers 
above the average in scholarship, but have 
no knowledge of school management. The 

may become good teachers in time, but will 
probably spoil several schools in getting the 
necessary experience. The necessity for 
employing such teachers is growing less 
every year. This year we have only eight 
of them in the whole county. All others 
have had experience in teaching or have 
had training in Normal Schools. We now 
have 108 normal graduates teaching in the 
county. Three local institutes were held 
this month, viz., at Priceburg, Minooka, 
and Greenfield. The attendance and inter- 
est in these meetings are better than ever 
before. A new man in the county, Prof. 
Dan’! Krise, of Mayfield, is doing excellent 
work in these institutes. Two other strong 
institute workers are Prof. M. W. Cum- 
mings of Olyphant, and Prof. M. J. Lloyd 
of Dickson. uch valuable aid has also 
been given by Supt. Bovard, of Dunmore, 
Prof. F. H. Greene of Clark’s Green, Prof. T. 
C. Osborne of Moosic, and Miss C. A. Ken- 
yon of Blakely. A meeting of superintend- 
ents was held at Wilkes-Barre, Dec. 28. 
Those present were Moxley of Susquehanna, 
Hopper of Luzerne, Jarvis of Wyoming, 
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Miller of Columbia, Taylor of Lackawanna, 
Bovard of Dunmore, and Gabrio of Hazel 
township. Some of the topics discussed 
were: Vertical Writing, Grading Country 
Schools, How to Improve the Teaching 
Corps, and Institutes. These discussions 
were purely informal and without reserva- 
tion, and seemed to the writer more valu- 
able than the set speeches often heard at 
larger gatherings. Another meeting will 
be held next year at Bloomsburg. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: I have visited 

all my schools once; a number of them the 
secondtime. They were never better. A suc- 
cessful institute, comprising the teachers of 
Millcreek and Heidelberg, was held at 
Kleinfeltersville. Dr. C. A. Bowman, Presi- 
dent of Albright College, delivered an in- 
structive lecture in the evening. Both day 
and evening sessions of the institute were 
well attended. 
. LuZERNE—Supt. Hopper: A meeting of 
the County Superintendents of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania was held in my office, Dec. 
28. [This meeting has been described by 
Supt. Taylor, of Lackawanna county, in his 
report as given above]. January 4, two of 
the schools of Wright township were pre- 
sented with flags by the P. O.S. of A. of 
Fairview and the Jr. O. U. A. M. of Wilkes- 
Barre. On Washington’s birthday a flag 
will be presented to the Laflin schools. 

MoNnNROE—Supt. Walter: One new house 
was built in each of the following town- 
ships: Barrett, Eldred, Middle Smithfield, 
Polk, and Ross, all of which are now occu- 
pied. The erection of the new building at 
Mountainhome in Barrett township gives us 
another graded school. We believe a long 
felt want has been supplied. In two in- 
stances teachers have resigned to attend the 
State Normal School in our county. We 
are glad to report the schools in good con- 
dition at the beginning of the new year and 
the new century. 

MonrTour—Supt. Steinbach: Our annual 
institute is the most important event of the 
present school year. All the teachers ex- 
cept three were in regular attendance. The 
corps of instructors was undoubtedly the 
best we have ever had. Dr. Warren Darst 
is unusually strong before a body of teach- 
ers. Miss Lelia E. Patridge gave excellent 
service during her stay of three days. Dr. 
T. R. Crosswell, of the Bloomsburg Normal 
School, gave very interesting and sugges- 
tive talks on Nature Study. Prof. J. C. 
Carey, of the Danville High School, gave 
some easy experiments in chemistry that 
were much enjoyed and were very practical. 
— Gordy, of the Danville High 
School, gave a most excellent talk on 
School Management. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Bender: I have 
divided Northampton county into six local 
institute districts, which will give an aver- 
age of forty-eight teachers to each district. 
In December, institutes were held in the 
first and third districts. That for the first 
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district was held at Walnutport, Dec. 8. 
There were present forty-one teachers and 
three directors. This meeting will make 
its influence felt in the schools, as there 
were some excellent talks given and good 
papers read. That for the third district 
met at Freemansburg, Dec. 15, and was 
attended by fifty teachers and four directors. 
In the evening a lecture was delivered by 
Prof. David S. Keck, of Kutztown, to a 
large and appreciative audience. The 
teachers took a very active part in the dis- 
cussions and many valuable suggestions 
were brought out. Dr. W. A. Wetzel, 
principal of the Pen Argyl schools, has been 
elected principal of the Trenton High 
School at asalary of $1,800 per year. In 
December I visited the schools of Plainfield, 
Lower Saucon and Williams townships. 
There are a few young and inexperienced 
teachers among those visited during the 
month, who have had no special trainin 

for teaching, and are not doing very goo 

work. I am more than ever convinced that 
no one should at this time engage in teach- 
ing unless they have had special training 
for the work. The majority of schools 
visited during the month, however, are 
doing well. Three-fourths of the twenty 


teachers in Lower Saucon township are 
normal graduates, and the rest are very 
active and progressive teachers. Saucon 
has very good schools; the teachers hold 


township institutes there every month 
which has much to do with the great inter- 
est manifested in the schools. Williams 
township furnished seven of its school 
houses with the best slate blackboards at a 
cost of $125. The other three houses were 
similarly furnished when built. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Apple: The 
forty-eighth annual county institute, Dec. 
10-14, was pronounced one of the strongest 
ever held in the county. The instructors 
were: Hon. Henry Houck, Drs. O. T. Corson 
and Sanford Bell, Prof. Robert Armstrong, 
and Miss Elizabeth Lloyd. The music was 
under the direction of Prof. Orval Yetter of 
Bloomsburg. Mrs. Ella Fox Gilbert, of 
Philadelphia, sang choice selections during 
the week. The evenings were taken up by 
A. W. Hawks on ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow,’’ 
Rev Sam. Jones, the Ariel Ladies’ Sextette, 
and Slayton’s Jubilee Singers. 
PoTrER—Supt. Kilbourn: Educational 
meetings were held during the month at 
Galeton, Genesee, Harrison Valley and 
Roulette. The attendance of teachers was 
large; nearly all took part in the exercises. 
SOMERSET — Supt. Pritts: During the 
month a number of local institutes were 
held in different parts of the county. The 
attendance at these meetings is large and 
the work done is doing much to aid in the 
progress of education. Thus far the at- 
tendance in the rural districts has been un- 
usually good. The children as a rule have 
been free from the epidemics usually preva- 
lent during the winter months. ages 
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have been advanced in several districts 
since the opening of the schools. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools are 
—_ good work. Teachers are putting 
that life and energy into their work which 
must bring about good results. By advis- 
ing the resignation of one teacher and hav- 
ing one of experience put in his place, all 
the schools are moving along without fric- 
tion. Miss Verdie Chapham, one of the 
best teachers of the county, has resigned to 
accept a position as teacher in the govern- 
ment service, and is now located in New 
Mexico. Mr. W.C. Burns, a normal gradu- 
ate, and an excellent teacher. has also re- 
signed his position to enter the service of 
the D. L. and W.R.R. East Buffalo town- 
ship lost one of its school buildings by fire. 
Before it ceased to burn the directors were 
arranging to have it rebuilt. 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds: The institute 
held in Canal township, Dec. 1, was well 
attended. All the directors were present 
and the house was filled with interested 
people. The same is true of that held at 
Pittsville, Dec. 8. There was a number of 
speakers from abroad present at this meet- 
ing. On Dec. 29 an institute was held at 
Lineville in the extreme eastern border of 
the county, which was also well attended. 
Our county institute was held at Franklin, 
Dec. 17-21. Only three teachers were ab- 
sent. At the close of the week all went 
home feeling that they had been benefited 
by the instruction and inspiration received. 
We spent a day and a-half at the Forest 
county institute during Christmas week. 
They were having a very good time. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Our county 
institute this year was an excellent one. 
We held a general session each forenoon, 
and special sessions—primary, intermediate, 
advanced and mixed divisions—each after- 
noon after 2:30, one-half of the last after- 
noon session being utilized by the teachers 
in papers and discussions among them- 
selves, the other half ‘occupied by the insti- 
tute lecturers. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Parents’ Day 
was a great success. The day was fine and 
the interest manifested in the schools is in- 
dicated by the way the people turn out on 
these occasions. Hundreds come and go 
the entire day ; they observe the recitations 
and examine the work of the pupils. There 
is no innovation in our schools that gives 
so much satisfaction as Parents’ Day. Our 
county institute proved a success. The 
directors’ convention was the largest ever 
known inthe county. Many of the direc- 
tors remained most of the time and were 
regularly in attendance with the teachers. 
It is our aim to make the institute ‘‘ every 
bit of it,’’ profitable to the teachers, direc- 
tors, patrons, and all that come within our 
gates. We have endeavored to put behind 
us the old-rule institute and create it anew. 
The verdict of the people is in evidence that 
this has been done. 
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WaAyYNE—Supt. Hower: All but 85 of our 
248 schools have been visited; in nearly all 
of them excellent work is being done. Two 
district institutes have been held, one at 
Allenville, the other in Manchester; helpful 
and enthusiastic work was done at both. 
The Hawley School Board has taken an- 
other advance step in having all its school 
rooms beautifully tinted. This adds much 
to the appearance of the rooms and is a 
comfort to the eyes of the pupils. The Mt. 
Pleasant township high school has grown 
to such proportions that another teacher has 
had to be employed. Several buildings 
have been improved in Preston and Scott 
townships, and in the latter three rooms 
have been supplied with new furniture, 
making them more attractive. 

WESTMORELAND— Supt. Ulerich: This 
month has been full of educational events 
of interest. During the early part of the 
month we aided in the dedication of two ex- 
cellent four-roomed school buildings, one in 
Avonmore borough and other in Derry 
township. Both buildings are constructed 
of brick, and both are modern in arrange- 
ment and equipment. The cost of each was 
about $9,000. Directorsand patrons deserve 
much credit for the zeal which prompted the 
erection of these two superior buildings. 
December 14th is a memorable day in the 
events of this month. It was Patrons’ Day 
in the public schools of this county, our first 
observance of aset day. The result was as 
follows: The total number of visits exclu- 
sive of Greensburg and Jeannette was II,- 
624. These visits were divided as follows: 
Directors 325, parents 4,892, other visits 
6,407. There were enrolled in the schools 
on the day of the visit 28,115. There were 
present that day 25,174. The county insti- 


tute was held the week of Dec. 17th. We 
never have had a better institute. All our 
teachers but twenty were present. The 


were present for work, and we record wit 
ride that not a teacher, to the best of our 
nowledge, absented himself from any ses- 
sion, or was tardy without a valid excuse. 
Our instructors were all good, and each was 
at his very best. The School Department 
was represented by Hon. John Q. Stewart. 
He gave us a fine address, told us of our 
good points and congratulated us on the 
record we were making; then went after us 
on our weak points. His address did us good. 
Coa Twpe. (Northumberland Co.)—Supt. 
Lloyd: The new school houses at Union- 
town and Bear Valley are completed. The 
rooms are commodious, well lighted, well 
ventilated, and well furnished. They verify 
the statement made in a previous report 
that it would be the purpose of this Board 
to erect suitable and substantial buildings. 
They are justly objects of pride to the com- 
munity and of congratulation to the board. 
The county institute being held Dec. 10, 
our schools were closed from Dec. 7, to Jan. 
2. Wehold that one long vacation and a 
continuous term are preferable to two short 
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vacations coming close together and an in- 
termitted term. Hence we enjoyed an un-. 
usually long vacation. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: An attend- 
ance officer has been elected and as a result 
fewer pupils are absent from school than 
formerly. Three contests have been estab- 


* lished in the High School as follows: 1. By 


the Daughters of the American Revolution 
for the best essay by the girls of the Senior 
class on an assigned patriotic subject; the 
award is a gold prize for the first and second 
best essays respectively. 2. The Hon. R. 
M. Lamberton gold prize for best patriotic 
original oration by the boys of the Senior 
class on some given subject. Provision has 
been made for this prize by James M. Lam- 
berton, Esq., of the Harrisburg bar. 3. A 
gold prize oratorical contest open to the 
boys of the Junior class. This prize is due 
to the generosity of Rev. E. F. Smith, 
of St. Stephen’s P. E. Church of this city. 
MEADVILLE—Supt. Smith: Our schools 
were closed from Dec. 3 to 7.0n account of 
county institute. After a trial, for nearly 
four months, of the one-session-a-day plan in 
the High School, a vote of the patrons of 
the school was taken in order to ascertain 
their wishes in regard to the continuation 
ofthe plan. The vote resulted as follows: 
176 for the plan; 25 against it; and 5 neutral. 
The Board therefore decided to continue the 
plan to the end of the school year. 
WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: Exercises 
relating to the close of the century were 
held in all of our upper grades. A sixteen- 
page pamphlet, reviewing the progress of 
the century, was prepared by a committee 
of our principais and distributed among 
about 1,800 of our older pupils. The sub- 
jects contained in the pamphlets were: 
Local History, General History, Invention, 
Avancement in Science, Geographical Dis- 
coveries, Commercial Growth, Literature, 
Changes in Living, and Education. Each 
article in the pamphlet was read to the 
school by some pupil. Magazine articles on 
the same subject were read, appropriate 
poems were recited, and an invited speaker, 
usually a clergyman, made an address. 
The exercises were very interesting and, I 
think, spr as well. [For contents of 
pamphlet named above, see page 373. | 
CARBONDALE—Supt. Garr: A very inter- 
esting and profitable institute was held 
here some time ago. The following lec- 
turers gave instruction: Supt. Jas. M. 
Coughlin, Drs. H. W. Elson and E. O. Lyte, 
and Miss Agnes J. McMollan. For the 
evenings we had Supt. Coughlin, Hon. 
Champ Clark, and Col. Geo. Bair. A con- 
cert was given by the famous Smith Sisters. 
TITUSVILLE—Supt. Pease: Our schools 
were closed nearly three weeks on account 
of an epidemic of diphtheria. 
TYRONE—Supt. Ellenberger: Our percent- 
age of attendance fell three per csnt. during 
the month, owing to whooping cough, 
measles, and ‘' la grippe.’’ 











